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THE WEEK. 





THE Leeds Conference on the ques- 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: tion of the Lords resulted in a 
AT HOME. success which was almost startling 

in itscompleteness. The attendance 

of delegates was the largest that has ever been 
known at a gathering of this kind, and it comprised 
the “ notables” of the Liberal party in almost all 
the constituencies in the country. It was known 
that Mr. Labouchere and one or two other Radical 
members of Parliament meant to move an amend- 
ment to the resolution proposed on behalf of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation, and as 
this amendment, though cleverly devised to catch the 


votes of extreme men, would, if adopted, have | 


done much to damage the effect of the Con- 
ference, keen interest was taken in the proceedings. 
After a full discussion, in which the supporters 
of the amendment were allowed the fullest 
opportunity of explaining themselves, Mr. Labou- 
chere’s proposition was put to the vote. Ac- 
cording to the Leeds Mercury, only one hundred out 
of two thousand delegates voted for it. The original 
resolution, with slight amendments introduced into 
it, was then carried with only one dissentient—Mr. 
Labouchere, who is justly entitled to the credit of 
having that English virtue which prevents a man 
from knowing when he is beaten. The resolution, 
which was thus enthusiastically adopted by the 
greatest representative meeting of Liberals that has 
been convened in England for many years, calls 
upon the Government to take steps during the 
continuance of the present Parliament for procuring 
the abolition of the veto of the Peers, and pledges 
the delegates to support Ministers in this policy by 
every means in their power. 





As we stated last week, it is now likely that the 
session will be brought toa close by about the middle 
of August. Less than two months are thus left in 
which to complete the business of the year, It is 
obvious that, after the passing of the Budget Bill, 
the margin of time -for further legislation will be 
extremely limited. We sincerely hope, however, 
that it will be sufficient for the passing of the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. The need for that measure is felt and 
recognised by men of all parties. Ministers are 
pledged to introduce it, and it will be extremely dis- 
creditable to the House if, after its introduction, it 
should be stifled by obstruction. The Registration 
Bill is, we fear, hardly likely to have a chance for 
the present year, but it and the Welsh Disestablishe 





ment Bill must have the first place in the programme 
of next session. And it now seems to be generally 
admitted that the present Parliament will have 
another session, at all events, before the dissolution 
takes place. 

PROCEEDINGS in the House of Commons have 
not been marked by any very noticeable incident 
during the week. The progress on the Budget Bill 
has been very slow, Clause 14 being under discussion 
on Thursday. But still some advance has been 
made, and the more important principles embodied 
in the Bill have now passed the ordeal of Committee. 
The tone of the Opposition is that of men who are 
in a state of extreme irritation, but it is also the 
tone of those who do not venture openly to oppose 
the measure they are discussing. Some of the 
wrangles between the two front benches during the 
week have hardly been edifying. The Radicals, who 
are not yet satisfied that the right policy has been 
pursued in allowing so much time to be expended 
upon the discussion of the Budget, have been absent 
from the House in large numbers; but, owing to 
Ascot week, they have all been able to obtain pairs. 





HARDLY sufficient attention has been given to 
the early stages of graduation. Sir William Har- 
court relieves the poor as well as mulcts the 
millionaire. As the Bill ran when first introduced, 
it proposed to repeal the provision of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Act of 1881 by which a fixed duty of 30s. 
was payable on properties of a value not exceed- 
ing £300 gross,‘in lieu of probate, legacy, and 
succession duty. The fixed duty provision had, how- 
ever, been found very useful, especially among the 
small farmers in Ireland, and Mr. Knox and other 
Irish members pressed for its restoration. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself also said a word on behalf of his 
progeny, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer found 
it possible to restore it and even extend it. He 
makes an estate of a gross value of over £300, 
and not exceeding £500, pay a fixed duty of 50s. 
The fixed duty is, we may mention, alternative. 
The executor may pay on the net value on the usual 
scale if he thinks it more advisable. The scale as 
amended runs thus:—Not exceeding £300 gross, a 
fixed duty of 30s.; not exceeding £500 gross, a fixed 
duty of 50s.; or not exceeding £500 net, a duty of 
1 per cent.; not exceeding £1,000 net, a duty of 
2 per cent. In none of these cases will any legacy 
duty be payable, and therefore the relief, in the case 
especially of gifts to strangers, will be very large, 
amounting in an extreme case to £100. Over £1,000 
the estate will pay 3 per cent. as well as legacy duty. 
The biggest jump in the graduation is thus between 
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£1,000 and £100, though the fact seems to have 
escaped attention. 


Proressor Dicky has brought the experience of 
an old Counsel to the Inland Revenue to bear in the 
discussion as to the relation of the Budget to the 
Colonies, and we do not detect any actual inaccuracy 
in his letter to the Times on the subject, except 
those he has himself since corrected. But is he quite 
ingenuous in what he leaves out? He does not 
mention the fact that the present rule for probate 
duty, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses to supersede by a new one, presses hardly on the 
Colonies. Property is only liable to probate duty 
when it is disposable within the United Kingdom. 
French Rentes or United States funds are not liable, 
even if held by persons domiciled in England, because 
they cannot be transferred without an act done in 
the foreign country. But colonial bonds to bearer and 
inscribed stock are liable, the former if they are held 
in the United Kingdom, the latter even if the owner 
lived abroad or in the colony. It is necessary for 
his executor to procure a transfer in the books in 
which the stock is inscribed, and before this is done 
the British Treasury makes its claim. This is a 
much more acute inequality than anything the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes. But as 
Sir William Harcourt has arrived at an amicable 
arrangement with the Colonial Agents-General, it 
is unnecessary to say anything more at present 
about the efforts of the eminent Unionist professor 
to stir up ill-will between Colonies and Mother 
Country. 


THERE is not much to be said with regard to Mr. 
Balfour’s address to that nondescript body the 
“Nonconformist Unionist Association.” It was a 
vague and slightly dull production, and had about 
it the air of the lecture-room rather than of the 
political platform. We are always grateful to any 
politician who tries to call the attention of the 
public to the wider and more far-reaching aspects 
of the questions of the time, and we have there- 
fore no fault to find with Mr. Balfour for having 
done this on Thursday. But his conclusions were 
too vague and too commonplace in character to 
be of much service .either to the Nonconformist 
Unionists or to anybody else. We can all unite in 
the opinion that it would be an extremely good 
thing if the “educated and thinking elements” 
in the community were to give themselves up 
to a dispassionate study of the great social 
and political problems of our time, with a view to 
arriving at sound conclusions and drawing the nation 
with them to the same point. Unfortunately we do 
not see that the educated and thinking classes are 
more free from party passion, or more likely to arrive 
at right opinions, than any other portion of the com- 
munity. There is more of party prejudice in the 
House of Lords than in any other legislative Chamber 
in the world; and even Convocation does not always 
furnish us with an example of sweetness and light. 


LorD SALISBURY was guilty of a characteristic 
piece of unwisdom on Tuesday evening. It might 
have been supposed that, on the very eve of the 
Leeds Conference, the great champion of the Peers 
would hardly have cared to aggravate the offending 
of that Chamber against Constitutional doctrines. 
But Lord Salisbury is nothing if he is not rash. 
He insisted upon putting the claims of the Peers 
in their most arbitrary and offensive form. A 
scheme for a certain grammar-school in Wales has 
been recently approved by the Commissioners, to 
which the Bishops and the Church party object. 
Their objection is based upon the ground that the 
Commissioners have exceeded their powers under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. This is 
very fair ground to take; but the law provides a 














specific remedy in all cases where the interpretation 
of an Act of Parliament is in question. That 
remedy is to be found in an appeal to the Privy 
Council. The Lord Chancellor and Lord Rosebery 
urged that the question at issue should be submitted 
in the usual way to the Privy Council. Lord Salis- 
bury refused to agree to this, because, as he frankly 
admitted, he was afraid that the Privy Council— 
which happens to be a qualified judicial tribunal 
—might decide against him. He preferred to use a 
party-vote in the House of Lords in order to kill the 
scheme. Of course the Peers answered to his call, 
and the Bill was thrown out by seventy-seven votes 
to nineteen. We wonder how many Englishmen 
realise the fact that under existing institutions the 
absolute master of the Ecclesiastical and Charity 
Commissioners is Lord Salisbury, and that his 
authority over those bodies is not in the slightest 
degree impaired owing to the fact that the nation 
has publicly condemned his policy and withdrawn 
its confidence from him ? 


AN important meeting was held at Sion College 
on Monday afternoon for the purpose of supporting 
the “compromise of 1871” on religious teaching 
which the clerical majority on the London School 
Board are now endeavouring to overthrow. The 
meeting consisted both of clergymen and Noncon- 
formist ministers, and was wholly confined to those 
who are in favour of religious teaching. The Arch- 
deacon of London presided, and Archdeacon Farrar, 
Mr. Price Hughes, and other well-known men, took 
part in the proceedings. A meeting of this kind 
must do good, by satisfying conscientious Churchmen 
that opposition to the present majority of the School 
Board is not to be identified with opposition to re- 
ligious instruction. More than one speaker at Mon- 
day’s conference pointed out that the policy now 
being pursued by the clerical party on the School 
Board is likely, if persisted in, to destroy religious 
teaching altogether. The compromise of 1871 repre- 
sents an agreement arrived at after much delibera- 
tion by the wisest men both in the Church and in 
Nonconformity, and those who are trying to over- 
throw it are no true friends of religion. 





IMPERIAL FEDERATION has this week been pre- 
sented to the world in two aspects by the two most 
eminent colonial statesmen now living. Sir George 
Grey, whose varied experience in the colonies has 
not, as in the case of another eminent colonial ex- 
Minister, left him without hope, has reasserted with 
refreshing optimism his unabated confidence in the 
old Liberal ideals of mutual understanding, local 
s2lf-government, and education by politics. Home Rule 
is to him a mere step in the concession of adequate 
provincial government to the Mother Country, and 
the transformation of its Imperial Parliament into 
the Federal Parliament of the Empire. On the 
other hand, Mr. Rhodes, who once knew better, now 
ranks Home Rule as a minor matter, and declares 
that the most practical bond between England and 
her Colonies is to be found in securing the colonial 
market for English goods. That is a long way ahead 
of the policy of the more advanced colonies, and is 
certainly impracticable without upsetting our whole. 
system of commercial treaties and our whole com- 
mercial policy. If occasionally Sir George Grey's 
hopes may have seemed Utopian, Mr. Rhodes’ hopes 
are more Utopian; and they suggest an eminently 
undesirable Utopia too. 





Few people will be inclined to condemn the 
sentence of five years’ penal servitude passed on the 
woman Gillespie at the Chelmsford Assizes last 
Wednesday, for her systematic and wholesale cruelty 
to the unhappy little children at the training schools 
of the Hackney Union. For at least eight years, and 
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probably for more, her practices had gons on, occa- 
sionally seen by some of the officials, but never 
reported by any of them, and only revealed at last 
by an inquiry into the death of one of her victims. 
It is to be hoped that a more searching investigation 
will punish some of those whose neglect has madethem 
sharers in her guilt. But the whole story gives fresh 
force tothe opposition to these schools,and strengthens 
the case for boarding-out the children in preference. 
In these huge barracks the child, at best, learns 
nothing of domestic life or work, while at worst 
cruelty may be easily made a system and super- 
vision a farce. Proper boarding-out under due 
inspection may lead to equally serious scandals in 
individual cases; but, at all events, it distributes 
and minimises the risk, and fits the children in 
some degree for the ordinary life of mankind. 
Certain Socialist writers look forward hopefully 
to a time when the family shall cease, and the 
children of the State shall be brought up in huge 
Kindergartens, as foundlings who owe allegiance to 
Society alone. Nurse Gillespie's case is an excel- 
lent reminder of the natural result of such a reform. 


ALTHOUGH no official statement has been made 
by any of the Governments concerned, there is good 
reason to believe that the negotiations regarding the 
Anglo-Congolese Agreement are progressing rapidly 
towards a satisfactory conclusion. It has been con- 
fidently stated that, in order to meet the objections 
raised by Germany, our Government is prepared to 
cancel Article III. of the Agreement. This is the 
article by which the Congo State grants to us the lease 
of the strip of territory between Lakes Albert Edward 
and Tanganyika. Without, of course, accepting this 
statement pending its being confirmed officially, we 
may say that, if it be true, it quite justifies the 
criticism which we expressed upon this Agreement 
from the beginning. Article III. contains the only sub- 
stantial advantage which we could be supposed to 
derive from the Agreement, and, if that goes, there 
will be no quid pro quo at all to balance the con- 
cession which we make to the Congo State in leasing 
to it the Bahr-el-Ghazal. In other words, if Article 
III. drops, the bottom falls out of the Agreement as 
it originally stood, and if we are prepared to treat 
the Agreement in this platonic spirit—and we 
certainly think we ought to be, having regard 
to its merits and to everything concerned— 
there ought to be no difficulty whatever in 
coming to an understanding all round. With 
Article III. goes the only ground on which France 
had any admissible basis of objection in virtue of 
her right of pre-emption; any other objection she 
might choose to take could only be by way of re- 
opening an agreement respecting our sphere of 
influence in the Nile basin which was made four 
years ago, and against which France then did not 
protest. We do not apprehend that this question 
will be reopened. There will remain then only the 
settlement with the Congo State as to that portion 
of our sphere in which it has been trespassing, and 
which we are willing that it should (if permitted by 
the other Powers) effectively occupy, and the secur- 
ing for ourselves of at least a clear right of way and 
a right to construct a telegraph-line through the 
German and Congo territories which lie between 
our spheres. ' 

It is one of the cruel ironies which so often mark 
the course of Irish life that, while the Westport 
Board of Guardians was considering on Thursday 
how it could help the families in Achill Island 
whose bread-winners were drowned in the harrow- 
ing disaster of last week, its rate-collector should 
have been requisitioning a force of police to make 
seizures on these poor people for seed rates. No 


incident could better illustrate the tragic poverty 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 





on the ragged edge of which the existence of these 
poor islanders is continually tortured. Their strong 
men and girls go to England and Scotland annually to 
earn the rent during the harvesting season—it was a 
boat-load of these, as they were about to join the 
Glasgow steamer, that went down off Westport. 
While they are away their little cabins are the scene 
of a series of harassing exactions in which rate- 
collectors, rent-collectors, constabulary detachments 
and Her Majesty’s gunboats play a formidable part. 
Luckily, as Mr. Morley stated in reply to Mr. 
William O'Brien on Thursday, the Government have 
resolved to postpone until September the seed-rate 
seizures which were about to take place. Our readers 
are well acquainted with these Achill Islanders, 
Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., and their parish priest 
having often written about them in these columns. 
They will doubtless be glad to bear some part in 
alleviating the disaster which has overtaken them. 
A fund, to which the Prime Minister has subscribed, 
has been opened by our contemporary the Sun, and 
Mr. William O’Brien himself has been recsiving sub- 
scriptions in the House of Commons. 





On Thursday, owing to the direct in- 
ABROAD. fluence of the Crown, the second reading: 
of the Civil Marriage Bill was carried 
in the Hungarian Upper House by four votes— 
128 to 124. The friends of Liberal institutions 
throughout the world may well welcome the 
result. But it is important not to overestimate 
the value of the victory. It certainly does not lie 
in the passage of the Civil Marriage Bill, which, 
as we said last week, will only be at the beginning 
of a new series of difficulties, when it is finally 
passed into law. The battle has really been fought 
on much wider issues than the questions, whether a 
law which is essentially repugnant to Catholics shall 
be left to be carried out by a Catholic priesthood, 
and whether the civil and religious aspects of 
marriage shall be formally separated in Hungary as 
in Belgiumor France. The Austrian and reactionary 
influences have been checked which were endangering 
the peace, and therefore the existence, of the Dual 
Monarchy ; and it has been made clear that whatever 
the Emperor may think or feel, political necessity 
forces him to support the Liberal cause. Moreover, 
the Hungarian Upper House has received a sharp 
reminder that after all its veto is not final. 





THE Committee stage is still before the Bill, and 
the unrepresented sex and the mass of the peasantry 
await its final enactment to oppose a more 
stubborn resistance. Some kind of reform, as we 
have before explained, is necessary if the existing 
law is to be carried out and the relative strength of 
the various religions in the kingdom is to be in any 
degree maintained. As things are, the future popu- 
lation would—largely by illicit means—have been 
gradually diverted to the Roman Church. Cardinal 
Vaszary’s declarations point to an eventual com- 
promise. But that is a long way off, and before it 
comes the anti-Liberal parties want non-Magyar aid. 
It is a pity that the Magyars should be preparing it 
for them by a fresh batch of condemnations of 
Roumanian parish priests, and a political trial of 
forty-two students at Klausenburg for agitation 
against the union of Hungary and Transylvania. 





Tue French Chamber has for once had a quiet 
and tolerably busy week. A “ Home Rule Bill” for 
Paris, which certainly will not pass, securing it a 
Mayor for itself popularly elected, and with the 
control of its police; a Bill which out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of atheists, reduces the oath in 
courts of justice to a bare affirmation ; a Bill punish- 
ing the vendor of wine for mixing it with water or 
alcohol, even though the purchaser knowingly accepts 
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the mixture; and, finally, one organising the workmen 
throughout the country into tradeunions, arethe chief 
items dealt with. This latter measure has nearly been 
wrecked over the question whether workmen might 
join a union after ceasing to work at their trade. 
Such a limitation would necessarily exclude a good 
many valuable officials—like M. Basly, for instance, 
who has long been a Deputy, and left the mine for 
a wineshop many years ago; and the question has 
been met by a rather indefinite compromise. In 
addition to all this, a scheme is now being devised 
for the establishment of a State monopoly of alcohol, 
a scheme which may hereafter make part of the 
system of encouraging the consumption of “ hygienic 
beverages '’—otherwise wine, beer, and cider—instead 
of stronger waters, which is likely to be a prominent 
item in Parliamentary proceedings for a considerable 
time to come. 


On the adulteration of wine it may fairly be 
questioned whether the action of the Chamber is 
really “hygienic.” It is, no doubt, in the interest of 
the wine-growers, who since last year have had more 
wine than they can sell, which is not a frequent 
phenomenon. But the public demands water with 
its wine, and now that so much rough wine of con- 
siderable alcoholic strength and ample body enters 
Bordeaux from Sicily and Australia and issues thence 
as native produce, the public is probably right. Even 
Anacreon—or, rather, the writer who took his name 
—habitually mixed ten measures of water with five 
of wine; yet he did not remain sober. 


WE refer elsewhere to the Anarchist outrage 
which seemed likely for a time to restore the 
reputation with which Signor Crispi had been 
clothed by his injudicious friends until the Minis- 
terial crisis a fortnight ago. After the first shock, 
it has apparently made little difference in the situa- 
tion. The Chamber, after an inconclusive debate on 
the financial scheme in general, is now considering 
it in detail, which will probably enable the Ministry to 
divide and conquer—except, perhaps, on the increased 
salt tax and the reduction of Rente. The effort to 
obtain from Germany the lack of thecapital lost by the 
rupture with France seems to have failed, owing, it 
is said, to the exorbitant -conditions demanded by 
the German promoters. And so matters drift on to 
economic disaster, and very possibly to fresh social 
disorder as well. 


As the time approaches for the General Election 
in Norway, which will probably decide whether that 
country will consent to remain united with Sweden 
or will resort to force, if necessary, to secure its 
independence, political feeling becomes more and 
more intense. Last week the Storthing, by 62 to 49, 
adopted the report of a committee declaring that, 
both in 1884 and again in 1893, when the relations 
between the two countries were at a particularly 
high degree of tension, certain unspecified officials 
had so managed the equipment of the troops that 
had a Swedish force entered the country, resistance 
would have been impossible. The report, which 
implies a charge of the gravest kind against the 
Swedish Government, and, indeed, the King, has been 
sent to the latter by order of the Storthing, after a 
debate unexampled in Norway for passion, even 
during the. last few years. Current rumours in- 
tensify the popular excitement. King Oscar, it is 
alleged, has been taking the advice of “ a neighbour- 
ing Sovereign” as to the methods of reducing his 
Norwegian subjects to submission: it was that 
Sovereign who ultimately instigated the proceedings 
which resulted in this gross betrayal by Norwegian 
functionaries of their trust; and he, no doubt, will 
be ready to follow his advice in case of need by 
acts. Alli this is only rumour, and not likely to be 
strictly true; but it is exactly the kind of thing 
to intensify popular feeling in preparation for the 











prolonged electoral struggle which will work it up to 
the highest pitch. 


MEANWHILE, the fatuous meddling of the German 
police with the Danish actors who had intended to 
perform in Danish in Schleswig has produced a 
significant rift between Scandinavians and Germans 
which may have its importance if the rumour in 
question should be justified by events in the near 
future. To-day and to-morrow a great regatta is to 
be held at Kiel, in the presence of the German 
Emperor. The Danish yachts which were entered 
have all been withdrawn ; the Swedes have followed 
the example set them by the Danes. The demon- 
stration is natural, and may not be so futile as it 
looks—the more so as it affects sections of society 
that usually stand outside of ordinary politics. 


Morocco seems to be settling down quietly 
enough into a recognition of the sovereignty of 
Abdul Aziz. In the relations of the country with 
Spain there is for the moment some unfortunate 
friction. The first instalment of the war indemnity, 
now due, has so far been refused ; and, should it not 
be paid, the Morocco question may easily become 
acute. Unfortunately, while Spain wants all the 
European support she can get in view of this 
contingency, her Protectionists, whether Conser- 
vative or Liberal, have been doing their best 
to secure her commercial and political isolation. 
The pending treaty of commerce with Germany 
has met with the most strenuous opposition, and only 
Sefor Sagasta’s threats of a dissolution have ex- 
torted a vote of confidence from the Senate. There 
is some way between this and the adoption of the 
treaty, especially as Sefor Sagasta has hitherto 
seemed inclined to temporise; and the delay must 
add to the financial difficulties which are already 
serious enough, even if it does not prejudice the 
possible negotiations which would test the value of 
the current belief in the stability of European peace. 


Mr. LE GALLIENNE’S “ Prose Fancies ” 
(Mathews & Lane) is published 
this week. Most of these “fancies” 
appeared originally in THE SPEAKER, 
and on that account we may be a little partial ; but 
we do think they contain some of the best work, 
whether in prose or verse, which Mr. Le Gallienne 
has done since “The Book-Bills of Narcissus ”—a 
work, however, from which they are very different. 
They reveal that, besides a poet’s fancy and sensibility 
and a quaint turn of humour, Mr. Le Gallienne 
possesses a graceful and, sometimes, caustic wit. 
We confess they have sometimes made us think of 
Elia. In them, or, rather, in some of them—for, to 
our thinking, those which are purely fanciful and 
playful are greatly superior to the few which are 
seriously critical—Mr. Le Gallienne has found a vein 
in which he has no rival amongst the modern young 
men who write prose. : 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 





In making a careful survey of the heavens with 
even a moderate telescope, one very often comes 
across stars which appear double, triple, or some- 
times even quadruple. Minute study has shown us 
that, although many of these cases are due to the 
stars being at different distances from us and nearly 
in the line of sight, there is also a very large 
number of real physical doubles, that is, groups 
where the components are physically connected ; as, 
for instance, by moving round a common centre of 
gravity. To note changes in the relative positions 
of these components, observations over long periods 
have to be undertaken. Thus the size and form of 
the path of one star round another can be obtained 
just as one determines the earth's orbit round 
the sun. Our nearest stellar neighbour, Alpha 
Centauri, which is situated only twenty-three times 
farther off than our sun is from us, has been 
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recently subjected to such a process, with most 
satisfactory results. The close agreement between 
the values obtained by See, Roberts, and Gill in- 
dicates that we have a fairly accurate knowledge 
of the motions of this binary, which forms the 
most beautiful “ double” of the southern skies. The 
deduced elements indicate a period of revolution of 
eighty-one years, while the stars will not reach their 
real minimum distance from one another till the 
year 1956. 


Mr. WALTER W. PHELPs, of New York, 
OBITUARY. was one of the most eminent of living 
American jurists, and had been a pillar 
of the Republican party in its best days. He had 
been United States’ Ambassador at Vienna and 
Berlin, and in the latter capacity had negotiated the 
Samoan treaty.—Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A., the 
distinguished sculptor, had executed, among much 
other work, the group representing agriculture on 
the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, and several 
successful statues which now adorn public places in 
London or various provincial towns.—Cardinal Duna- 
jewski had been Archbishop of Cracow, and a valuable 
auxiliary of the Austrian Government.—M. Louis 
Roumieux was one of the most popular of the Pro- 
vencal poets of the day.—The Countess de Gasparin 
had been well known in English households of a past 
generation as the authoress of widely-read religious 
works. She had also written books of travel, and had 
lent the aid of her pen to the United States during 
the War of Secession. 








THE CONFERENCE AND ITS CRITICS. 





fle result of the Conference at Leeds on Wed- 

nesday will be received with enthusiasm by the 
great majority of Liberals in all parts of the country. 
No such meeting of representative men has been held 
in England since the days of the St. James’s Hall 
Conference on the Eastern Question in 1876, and not 
even in 1876 was there more earnestness and unani- 
mity in pressing for a particular policy than there 
was at Leeds on Wednesday. The critics of the 
Liberal party are affecting to make light of Wednes- 
day’s proceedings. The daily papers of London, both 
morning and evening—with the exception, of course, 
of the Liberal organs—pour contempt upon those 
proceedings, and ridicule speeches, resolutions, and 
even the Conference itself, with a robust scorn that 
must fill the hearts of the Peers with confidence. 
But all this outpouring of contempt, by writers who 
live in the belief that Fleet Street and Pall Mall are 
the twin rulers of the British Empire, does not in the 
slightest degree affect the fact that the Leeds Con- 
ference is an event of first-class importance in the 
political history of our time. We may go farther, 
and say that we should be disposed to look upon the 
Conference with a certain degree of suspicion if it 
had been treated in any other fashion by the Tory 
Press. We have become accustomed to seeing every 
political movement which is destined to succeed 
assailed with coarse ridicule and invective by the 
Times and the other representatives of Bourbonism 
in the Press. If these journals had seen any im- 
portance or significance in the Leeds Conference it 
would have filled us with alarm. Happily they 
have treated this great gathering of representative 
Liberals, ay together from every county and 
every town in England, as though it were a hole-and- 
corner meeting of the Primrose League or the Liberal 
Unionist Association, and have once more given 
signal proof of their hopeless inability to under- 
stand the tendency of the times. For the benefit 
of those of their readers who may wish to 








correct the opinions they have derived from their 
columns, we would venture simply to point out 
that at the Leeds Conference every important 
Liberal Association was officially represented; that 
every man of the two thousand who voted on 
Wednesday afternoon spoke for hundreds if not 
thousands of others, and that the resolution which 
was carried with only one dissentient in the hall at 
Leeds, was practically affirmed simultaneously by the 
Liberal leaders of every constituency in the land. 
Let the blind despise this great demonstration if 
they please. Those who know anything of political 
affairs in this country, those who are acquainted 
with the past history of the Liberal party, and, above 
all, with the history of those great movements by 
which the successive victories of that party over the 
forces of privilege and injustice have been won, will 
not need to be told that Wednesday’s Conference 
was an event of the gravest significance. The old 
party of reform, bent upon achieving another 
triumph, has formally entered upon a new work and 
drawn its sword in a new and momentous campaign. 

The spirit of the Conference was even moreremark- 
able than its numbers and the influences itrepresented. 
The attempt that was made by a small knot of Parlia- 
mentarians to sow dissension in the ranks failed 
with dramatic completeness. Mr. Labouchere and 
Mr. Philip Stanhope are good Radicals, the genuine- 
ness of whose hatred of the Hereditary Chamber 
nobody will call in question. Yet on Wednesday it 
was to their action that the friends of that Chamber 
trusted. If they could have induced the Conference 
to adopt an impracticable and revolutionary amend- 
ment the proceedings would have resulted in a 
dismal fiasco. They failed utterly in their attempt. 
The Conference, consisting of the picked men of the 
Liberal party outside the House of Commons, listened 
with patience and courtesy to all they had to say, and 
then rejected their amendment bya majority of twenty 
to one. The Liberal party could not have adopted 
any more emphatic method of showing that it is in 
earnest on this question, and that it is not going to 
allow itself to be drawn away from its purpose either 
by the wild projects of enthusiasts or the schemes of 
disappointed lobbyists. The whole Conference was, 
in fact, bent upon approaching the question of the 
House of Lords in a thoroughly practical spirit. 
It realised not only its own strength, but the 
strength of the enemy; and it directed its attack 
against the weakest point in the fortress which 
it is assailing. For months we have sought in 
these pages to concentrate the attention of Liberals 
upon that one vulnerable point, and it is no small 
gratification to us to find that we have not done so 
in vain. For the empty jingle, as Mr. John Morley 
himself has called it, about “ending or mending,” 
we have urged our party to substitute a demand for 
the abolition of the perpetual veto now possessed by 
the Peers; and it is this cry which has gone up from 
Leeds. Henceforth it represents the first plank of 
the Liberal platform, and will continue to do so 
until, from being the demand of a political party, it 
has become the deliberate resolve of the nation. 

We have said the members of the Conference 
realised the strength of the enemy they are assailing. 
This is, of course, the first essential of success in 
warfare. It is only the foolish writers in the Tory 
Press who ascribe to the members of the Conference 
the belief that the victory has been won by the 
assing of a single resolution. Nobody at Leeds 

lieved that the House of Lords would fall like 
the walls of Jericho. But the sounding of the 
trumpet has brought the combatants into the 
lists, and from this moment the battle must be 
waged to the bitter end. The Prime Minister, 
who justly required the Liberal party to open 
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its mind to him upon this subject before he 
took action, cannot complain now that there has 
been no response to his appeal. Ministers have 
been plainly told that which most of them knew 
beforehand—that the question upon which their 
party is most united, most enthusiastic, and most 
thoroughly in earnest, is the question of the House 
of Lords. It will be their duty, now that they have 
received this explicit and final intimation, to guide 
the movement which is to give effect to this 
universal Liberal sentiment. The men who were 
gathered in Leeds on Wednesday have gone back to 
their own towns, where each will have to do his 
duty in passing on the torch which the Conference 
lighted. A great work of education, agitation, and 
organisation has to be carried out before the 
question at issue can be submitted to the judg- 
ment of the nation. Between now and the 
General Election—a period which we must measure 
by months rather than years—the task begun 
this week will have to be carried on with un- 
remitting energy, until in every constituency in the 
country the electors are prepared to return their 
own answer to the question, “ What shall be done 
with the House of Lords?” When that answer is 
given we believe that it will be as hearty and enthu- 
siastic as that which was unanimously affirmed at 
Leeds on Wednesday, and that it will practically be 
couched in the same language. Lord Salisbury may 
jeer at the new movement, and his admirers in the 
Press may profess to treat it with derision; but we do 
not doubt that the end of it will be the abolition of 
the veto exercised by a handful of irresponsible 
persons over the will of the nation as a whole. 








THE HOUSE AND IRELAND. 





5 progress of business in Parliament during 
_ the week, though not dazzling, fairly justifies 
the hope which has been expressed by Sir William 
Harcourt that, now that the more difficult questions 
of the Finance Bill have been fully discussed, the rest 
of the measure will be rapidly disposed of ; and the 
further hope that the House will have ample time to 
pass that measure for Ireland—the Evicted Tenants 
Bill—the need for which it would be impossible to 
exaggerate. Many men on the Government benches 
are no doubt impatient—an impatience with which 
we sympathise—at the naked and unashamed ob- 
struction with which the Budget is still, though in 
a diminishing degree, being assailed, and which 
still remains unclosured. But they forget that in 
the matter of unrestricted discussion, however the 
freedom may be abused, a Bill levying taxes does 
not stand on quite the same footing as other 
measures, and that this particular Finance Bill 
differs from all previous Finance Bills. It is a 
revolutionary piece of legislation—which, moreover, 
is meant to pass into law; it introduces principles into 
the national finance—principles that will stay there— 
which render it one of the most momentous and far- 
reaching democratic reforms that the House of 
Commons will have ever passed. Let not Liberals 
minimise what is destined to be the most memorable 
wchievement of a democratic Parliament. It is now 
June the 23rd; there remain nearly eight weeks 
before we reach the middle of August. In that 
interval there is room enough to wind-up the 
Budget and pass the Evicted Tenants Bill. Should 
the latter measure be obstructed, which we do not 
anticipate, it will be the duty of the Government to 
upply the closure early and often. 

The Government, as Mr. Morley’s speech on 
Wednesday showed, is fully alive to the urgency of the 








situation relating to this measure ; and, what is more 
to the purpose, amongst the forces behind the Go- 
vernment the same keenness now universally exists. 
More than once within the past few weeks we have 
spoken strongly on this subject, and it is a gratifica- 
tion to us to know that our representations have not 
fallen upon heedless or unsympathetic ears. Ire- 
land is now tranquil as she has not been for 
many a day. No Chief Secretary of modern times 
has had such an honest triumph as it was Mr. 
Morley’s to enjoy last Wednesday. His administration 
was formally arraigned, and the arraignment—con- 
sisting of a foolish string of little cock-and-bull 
stories—excited the ridicule of the House, and simply 
enabled the rational men there to understand the great 
success which Mr. Morley’s two years in Ireland 
have been. As Mr. Horace Plunkett—who seems to 
be the only man with the statesman’s grasp whom 
the Irish Tories have produced — admitted, his 
policy has been “ manly and independent,” and the 
Ireland which has resulted from it is a healthier 
Ireland than this generation has known. Mr. Plun- 
kett, like Mr. Balfour—who took no part in ,the 
attack upon his successor—understands the problems 
with which Mr. Morley has to deal, and can appreci- 
ate the honesty and skill with which he has handled 
them. But Mr. Morley would be—nay, has been— 
the first to admit that the peculiar success of his 
— had been mainly conditioned by a sentiment of 
ope in the breasts of the Irish people which it 
would be a fatal mistake to trifle with, let alone 
to betray. We will not go over what we have so 
often said here on this subject. The necessity 
exists, and we believe all Liberals now realise it, 
of reassuring that hope and justifying it by passing, 
before another winter comes, this long - deferred 
measure, for which more than two thousand dis- 
possessed people have been waiting by the roadsides, 
supported by the charity of their fellow-countrymen. 
e would fain hope that on the other side of the 
House the disposition to treat this Bill in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, which was manifested when it was 
introduced, will continue. Tory statesmen must per- 
ceive that if they are to come back to office, this 
ugly difficulty will be in their way in a far uglier state 
than it is now, unless they seize this opportunity 
for removing it; and those of them who look 
farther ahead, and who are thinking, as Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery have thought, of 
the possibility of settling the Irish question by 
an agreement amongst all parties, must see 
that this is precisely the kind of open sore 
which, if its poison were still running, would be the 
worst obstacle to such an understanding. The 
interest of the Irish landlords is so manifest in 
the matter that we doubt if even the Times’ sneers 
at the “windfall” which is offered them will 
abate their willingness to accept it. They are 
now putting forward two claims: that com- 
pulsion should be dropped out of the Bill, 
and that more money should be provided. These 
happen to be exactly the claims advanced by 
Lord Monteagle, as a disinterested, independent 
witness, in the article discussed in our columns 
a couple of weeks ago. As to the first of these 
points—the question of compulsion—those who 
turn to the letter which Lord Monteagle addresses 
to us to-day will understand how very small, and 
yet essential, a matter this point is. Compulsion 
will only be needed for a very few notorious cases, but 
for these cases it is absolutely indispensable, as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach will be able to assure the 
House. Compulsion must remain in the Bill for 
these few cases, if the Bill is not to be a sham. 
The question of providing more money will, after all, 
turn out to be the real crux of the measure ; and as to 
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that, our counsel to the Government would be to adopt 
the bold course. Our own opinion—but this is only 
a private opinion—is that the sum provided from 
the Church Surplus is not sufficient to meet 
the wants of the case; yet it is possible that 
no more is available from the Church Surplus, and 
that the Imperial taxpayer would have to be asked 
to furnish any supplement that may be deemed 
needful. Even so; if the Government find after 
adequate inquiry that, in order to render the 
measure efficient in the judgment of all parties, 
and to ensure its passage into law, they will have to 
ask for more money, we believe they will make no 
mistake if they ask for it. This is not a measure 
to be botched or pettifogged over. Ireland remains, 
and will continue, the pivot on which the fate of this 
Government turns; and on the way this Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill is dealt with will depend, we 
do not hesitate to say, not merely the fate of 
the Government, but the immediate future of 
Ireland. If this Bill passes successfully into 
law, we believe it will effect a wonderful and bene- 
ficial appeasement of the whole future Irish situa- 
tion. Whatever is needed to make such a measure 
a success will not be begrudged, if the Government 
demand it on their responsibility, even in the 
most economical quarters below the gangway. Any 
supplement called for might, if it were thought right, 
take the form of a well-secured loan and be confined 
to a very limited number of cases in which compul- 
sory reinstatement might, at the discretion of the 
arbitrators, be effected by means of compulsory pur- 
chase: reinstatement by this means in such cases 
being, perhaps, a suggestion worth considering. 
Whatever course, however, the landlords and their 
friends may adopt, the duty of the Liberal party is 
clear: it is to pass, at least through the House of 
Commons, such a Bill as reasonable and competent 
men in Ireland will deem to be adequate to solve the 
problem for which it is intended. 








A BROKEN IDOL OF LORD SALISBURY’S. 





beg SALISBURY is fond of reverently holding 
up the American Senate as at once a rebuke 
and a warning to enemies of the House of Lords and 
a reassurance and inspiration to its friends. Too 
thorough a reactionary ever to be moved to willing 
reform, even by the most flattering prospect, it is his 
way to use the glories of the American Senate 
oftenest as a bogey to frighten off Radicals. 
“There,” he says, “is what will happen if you 
lay hands on the House of Lords. You will 
simply make it more powerful and dignified than 
it is, like the American Senate, the most powerful 
and dignified Second Chamber in the world. You 
will shift the centre of gravity of the Constitution, 
and cause the House of Commons to shrink in the 
estimation of the nation before a Reformed Upper 
House—as the Lower House in America has done 
before the Senate.’’ The power and consideration 
enjoyed by the Senate, indeed, fill him with envy. 
In these respects—for he must keep a mental 
reservation against its vice of an elective principle 
—it is his ideal of what a Second Chamber 
ought to be. It is the justification of all 
Second Chambers, and its success is his sufficient 
answer to all who would question the utility of these 
constitutional devices. ‘Lo fellow-reactionaries he 
seems to say (sotto voce): “Be of good heart. If 
they do reform us we shall have a better time than 
ever. Look at the American Senate.” 
Undoubtedly the United States Senate has for 











many years enjoyed, in the estimation of political 
observers here, a character which has given force to 
Lord Salisbury’s various ways of using it as an illus- 
tration. But for some time past, and especially 
during the past six months, the signs have been, not 
few or slight, but numerous, portentous, and shock- 
ing, that the Senate of the United States has been 
going the way of all Second Chambers, and that 
before this year is out Lord Salisbury will no longer 
be able to hold it up with admiring gestures before 
Radical eyes. The cry is even now being raised 
and taken up actively that it must be either reformed 
or abolished, or, as we would say, mended or ended. 
The Senate, in fact, has, in American opinion, for 
some time past ceased to be an assembly represent- 
ative of the nation, and has become, like the House 
of Lords, a mere citadel of class interest and an 
obstruction to the national will. Worse still, this 
transformation in its character has been accompanied 
by circumstances which seem to be earning it, not 
so much the contempt as the disgust of the American 
ople. 
* Ve do not want by any means to strain the case 
against the American Senate, but no one who has 
been watching the recent course of politics at 
Washington can help being struck by the very 
remarkable state of things to which we refer. 
The obstruction of the Senate on the Tariff 
Bill is sufficiently notorious. A Congress was 
elected last November to pass that measure, 
and even still the Senate, by the most bare- 
faced filibustering and by every device of its 
antiquated rules, is doing its utmost to thwart the 
intentions of the country, and either emasculate or 
kill the Bill. But this is not the aspect which is so 
impressive. One fact speaks volumes. Within the 
past three months two Special Committees of the 
Senate have been called for to investigate charges of 
personal corruption against its members. The first 
of these Committees reported rather doubtfully, 
and its successor has not yet concluded its work. 
But on both it is significant that the American 
Press, without distinction of party, pours scorn 
because their sittings have been held with closed 
doors. The papers dub them “Star Chamber in- 
quiries,” and declare that their reports can have no 
moral weight. A notion of the charges that have 
been made will be gathered from the finding of the 
first Committee. The Committee finds that one 
Charles W. Buttz, an ex-Congressman, and now a 
lobbyist, “ did, on or about the Ist of April of this 
year, at the House of Senator Hunton, in Warres- 
ton, Va., during the absence of the Senator, say 
to his son, Eppa Hunton, jun., that he would pay him 
a contingent fee of 25,000 dollars if he would, by pre- 
senting arguments as to the pending Tariff Bill, induce 
his father, Senator Hunton, to vote against it.’ It is 
also found that the same Buttz in March “approached 
Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, with a proposition 
that 14,000 dols. would be paid him (Senator Kyle) 
if he would vote against the pending Tariff Bill.” 
The Committee, however,exonerates the two Senators. 
It is perbaps unfair of the American Press to treat 
this verdict as it does, with scepticism and ridicule ; 
but what interests us is the tone which the American 
Press, whether fairly or unfairly, now almost habitu- 
ally takes towards the Senate. It is ready to believe 
those charges, and it treats the secret committees 
which the Senate appoints to investigate them as 
mere devices for whitewashing its besmirched mem- 
bers. The charges which have necessitated the 
second investigation are on a more extensive scale. 
A leading newspaper, which gives names and 


‘circumstantial details, has accused some twelve 


Senators of having been bribed by the Sugar Trust 
to vote a certain sugar schedule in the Tariff Bill 
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fixing a duty upon sugar in accordance with the 
desires of the Trust; and these and other Senators 
are accused, furthermore, of speculating in sugar 
stock as soon as they knew this schedule was going 
to be voted. The bribe of the Trust was said to 
have been conveyed in the following manner. Each 
of the Senators who had been “ squared ” received a 
note one morning from a stockbroker, saying that he 
had, in accordance with his (the Senator’s) instruc- 
tions, purchased a certain amount of sugar stock on 
his behalf. A few days after the schedule had been 
voted, the same stockbroker wrote again, saying that 
he had (again by the Senator’s orders) sold the 
sugar stock in hand, and enclosing a cheque for 
20,000 dols. as the profit on the transaction. The 
Senate Committee investigating these charges is still 
sitting. The topic is just now the chief preoccupa- 
tion of the American papers, and one of the latest 
of these to hand declares that the whole episode 
of the passage of the Tariff Bill will prove to be 
“one ot the most disgraceful chapters of American 
history.” 

Whether these charges be true or false we, of 
course, have no means of judging; but, we repeat, the 
significant thing is that such charges can be made 
at all, and be believed in extensively, by Americans 
of every party. In consequence of them and of 
other matters, the feeling against the Senate in 
the United States has recently grown to formidable 
proportions. And note that this feeling does 
not extend to the House of Representatives. It 
is not, as in France, against the Legislature, but 
— the Second Chamber of it merely. The 

ouse of Representatives is contrasted favourably 
with the Senate; it came through the Tariff Bill, 
it is said, with comparatively clean hands. The 
popular House, indeed, has felt its withers so un- 
wrung that its Committee on Elections has sent up a 
resolution calling for the reform of the Senate by 
providing for the election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people. Congressman Tucker, in reporting 
this resolution, expressed some sentiments which 
will be interesting to Lord Salisbury :— 


- Originally,” he said, “ ordained as a_ breakwater 
against the fiery democracy. fresh from the people, the 
Senate is now an open obstruction to the popular will. 


. . » So radical in some sections of the country has the 
feeling of hostility to the Senate become that the sentiment 
is freely expressed that it has outlived its usefulness, and 


Members of the House of Representatives have been 
solicited to pass a resolution to abolish the Senate as a 
co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, as has recently been 
done by Parliament in reference to the House of Lords in 
England.” 


A few representative expressions of public opinion, 
chosen from different quarters of the country, will 
enforce the point we have been making: “ Never 
before,’ says the Chicago Times, “ was Washington 
so rife and reeking with prostitution of public office. 
The thieves are in control, and they are stealing 
with the desperate haste of thieves who see their 
days are numbered. They have read the hand- 
writing on the wall, and thereby learned that the 
days of the rotten ‘Upper House’ are numbered.” 
Says the News of Newport: “The decadence of the 
Senate is such as to attract almost universal com- 
ment.’’ “The people,” says the Baltimore Sun, “will 
in time reform the Senate altogether, and make it a 
body representative of themselves and not of wealth 
and capital—not simply a place where rich men can 
live in luxury at the expense of the country, and 
where poor men can become rich by methods best 
known to themselves.” “What can be expected,” 
asks the San Francisco Post, “ of men who are selected 
either because they are rich enough to pay for their 





seats, or because they are corporation lawyers who 
devote their talents to the protection of aggregated 
wealth ?’? Whatever remedy the American people 
find for their degenerate Senate, we doubt if Lord 
Salisbury will again make use of it as his consum- 
mate proof of the virtues of Second Chambers. 








MEN AND MEASURES IN ITALY. 





JYOR a day or two early this week it seemed as if 
I those students of contemporary history whose 
love for the picturesque leads them to adopt the un- 
scientific theory that, in spite of all democratic 
institutions, government is essentially a matter for 
the. strong man duly armed, were likely for once 
to have a striking verification of their belief. That 
theory leads logically, according to the sympathies of 
its holders, either to hero-worship or assassination. 
If they agree with the strong man, they regard him 
as little short of a demigod. If they do not, they at 
least acquiesce in his removal. On Thursday Signor 
Crispi, who is a victim of the strong-man theory, 
if ever there was one, seemed at last to be breaking 
down before the opposition of the Chamber, and 
opening the eyes even of his English admirers. He 
had given way, to a very considerable extent, to the 
adverse report of the Committee of Fifteen. He had 
withdrawn his ablest lieutenant, Signor Sonnino, 
from the Ministry of Finance, and therefore from 
the work which, as had hitherto been believed, that 
statesman alone was capable of carrying through. 
He had abandoned some of his taxes; had at least 
admitted the possibility of some future reduction of 
the Army Estimates; greatest sacrifice of all, he 
had withdrawn his demand for dictatorial powers 
wherewith to reform the administration. He seemed 
not to be shaping events, but to be bowing to the 
storm, temporising to keep office, at whatever cost 
to his own consistency or the interest of his country. 
In short, he had begun to abdicate the responsibility 
thrust upon him, and was preparing to let Italy drift 
to bankruptcy and chaos. Suddenly all this was 
changed. The clumsy and brutal attempt of a 
fatuous Anarchist who, like abler men, took Crispi 
as the symbol and embodiment of all the savage 
cruelty of the Sicilian courts-martial failed of its 
intended effect. His revolver missed its mark, as is 
the way of revolvers in unpractised hands, and he 
was seized. Signor Crispi bore himself with all the 
sangfroid that might be expected of an old Gari- 
baldian. He proceeded to the Chamber; received 
congratulations and embraces even from his bitterest 
opponents, found his own popularity restored straight- 
way in its full measure; nay, overflowing, even on the 
Monarchy itself. On Friday King Humbert was—to 
use a euphemism—one of the least popular men in 
his own kingdom. On Sunday he shone with a light 
reflected from his Premier, whose fortunate escape 
he had celebrated at the earliest possible moment on 
the previous afternoon with embraces and a kiss on 
each cheek. Eighteen thousand eloquent telegrams 
have since brought congratulations from all parts of 
Europe. In short, it seemed as if Signor Crispi were re- 
habilitated in public opinion and reinstated as the 
one and only Dictator and Preserver of the Kingdom 
—as if, had he ordered the attempt at assassination 
himself, it could not have been more timely or have 
better served his purpose. 

We can cordially join the eighteen thousand 
senders of telegrams in congratulating Signor 
Crispi on his escape. In England, at any rate, 
there has always been an intense and peculiar 
horror of political assassination. In spite of the 
tendencies of a classical tradition which exalts 
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Harmodius and Aristogeiton and the “ blood- 
bright splendour of Brutus,” Englishmen have 
always had a healthy feeling that, outside of 
classical literature, at any rate, assassination was a 
breach of the rules of the game. The victim of the 
assassin gets the benefit of this feeling: if he dies, 
people soon cease to feel for him, but if he escapes it 
is all the more prolonged and stimulated. But the 
fact that a scoundrel has made a bad shot need not 
convert a Parliament to the views of a leader it has 
just successfully checked. It had been freely prophe- 
sied that this would be the result. Happily the Italian 
Chamber, though partly corrupt and frequently fac- 
tious, still retains some degree of sanity. 

A Parliamentary Committee of fifteen members 
has been charged with the task of examining the 
financial scheme of the Government and suggesting 
alternatives. On Tuesday its reporter, Signor 
Vacchelli—who was himself spoken of, during the 
late Ministerial crisis, as a possible Minister of 
Finance—expressed its readiness to evolve concrete 
proposals in conjunction with the Ministry; but hesi- 
tated, as well he might, to accept either the present 
modifications or the promises of future reductions in 
the Budget. The Chamber, without any definite de- 
cision as to principles, proceeded to debate the 
proposals singly : and the drifting process continues 
as before. It is no wonder. A Committee of 
generals, most of whom are known to oppose any 
reduction in the Army Estimates, and which may 
not, if it would, suggest the reduction of the number 
of army corps, is really little more than an ill-timed 
jest. The increased salt tax is maintained ; and, as 
to the taxes abandoned, it seems very doubtful, 
looking at the agricultural distress, if an addi- 
tional land tax could have been collected at all. 
The concessions of the Ministry may be, if the 
Chamber and the people choose, the beginning of 
a really effective reform. But that reform does not 
lie in the increase of taxation or the reduction 
of rente, but in the temporary abandonment of the 
réle of a great Power which has been forced on 
Italy by her rulers. Otherwise there is nothing 
before her but economic disaster and _ social 
danger. The European public is not fairly served 
in this matter by the telegraphic agencies or 
the correspondents in Rome. Nor is it easy to see 
at a distance precisely how great the social danger is. 
But we do know that the Chamber represents barely 
half the electorate; that it was elected under ex- 
traordinary official pressure; that the Government 
has postponed all the communal elections except 
those in Milan, which have resulted in an un- 
paralleled Radical triumph, that from all parts 
of the kingdom there are demonstrations of 
sympathy with the victims of the courts-martial 
in Sicily, and that the savage sentences passed 
upon them are probably bad in law. We can form 
some estimate of the fear of social disorder 
by noting that nearly a thousand persons have now 
been sentenced by court-martial, and that the 
average sentence on each is close upon five years. 
We know that all over the sulphur districts in 
Sicily the miners are on strike, and threaten dis- 
turbance; that thousands of them are without food ; 
that in their desperation they are threatening to 
destroy the grain crops, so that if they starve others 
shall starve too. We hear of a new blight on the 
vines, and of tax riots in the province of Syracuse, 
which has hitherto been free from disturbance. We 
have reasons to believe that Carrara and the Romagna, 
at any rate, are not much less disturbed. We know 
that Ttaly pays in taxes more than a fifth of her 
national income, and that even the latest proposals of 
Signor Crispi do not reduce that amount by 3 per cent. 
Signor Crispi is an old Parliamentary hand, a 








worthy successor of Depretis; but he is not a 
magician, and the failure of Lega’s bullet has not 
made him so. If the country is really in earnest, let 
it organise for the General Election. Then let it send 
in members pledged to real and effective retrench- 
ment. There is a healthy feeling, even in this Chamber, 
against reduction of rente, much more against bank- 
ruptcy. Ifthe Italian kingdom would save itself, only 
one course is open. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AGAIN, 





i. is not necessary to dwell at any great length 
upon the proceedings that have marked the 
present week so far as School Board matters are 
concerned. The meeting held at Sion College on 
Monday was convened by the moderate and liberal- 
minded men of both parties (Church and Noncon- 
formity) for the purpose of strengthening those who 
are anxious to prevent that breakdown of the com- 
promise on religious teaching with which we are 
now threatened. We trust that they will succeed in 
their object. The compromise has worked satisfac- 
torily from every point of view save that of the ultra- 
sectarians and sacerdotalists, of whom Mr. Athelstan 
Riley and Mr. Diggle may be regarded as the types. 
The teaching of the broad principles of Christianity 
in the Board Schools has satisfied everybody but the 
intolerant few who wish to drive the children into 
one particular sect and to capture the School Board 
and the money of the ratepayers of London for the 
benefit of that single sect. Every fair-minded man 
and every sensible man must therefore be anxious to 
see the compromise of 1871 maintained in its entirety. 
That compromise represents the conclusion to which 
religious men of all denominations were brought by 
their desire to work together for a common object. 
If it should be set aside at the instigation of a few 
furious sectarians like Mr. Athelstan Riley and the 
clergy who act with him, a heavy blow will be struck 
at the cause of religion in London, whilst the 
cause of education will be temporarily, at-all events, 
ruined. 

It is for this reason that the true friends of 
religion are most urgent in seeking to rouse the 
feeling of the ratepayers against the insane and 
dishonest policy of the majority of the present School 
Board. That policy has brought a grievous reproach 
upon religion itself, for it has shown that there are 
still amongst us men who think that the particular 
religiousdogmas which they happen to hold will justify 
them in being unjust to their neighbours and deliber- 
ately dishonestin discharging the trust which has been 
committed to them. Professing to be interested onlyin 
maintaining the great principles of Christianity, they 
are in reality striving to subvert those principles in 
the interests of their own Church, or rather of their 
own section within that Church. And whilst they 
are thus dishonouring religion they are shamefully 
disregarding the educational interests of the children 
of London. It is lamentable that in this the 
greatest city? in the world the public education of 
the young should have fallen to the low point to 
which it has now descended. How bitter is the 
humiliation of London in this matter was shown 
recently at the Conference of School Board 
Authorities held in the metropolis, when the name 
of the Chairman of the London School Board, when 
submitted for one of the honorary offices in con- 
nection with the Conference, was received with loud 
and outspoken protests from men of all parties. It 


_cannot be pleasant for the London ratepayer to 


know that the London School Board is regarded 
with scorn and contempt by the School Board 
authorities of all the other great towns. Instead 
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of being, as it ought to be, an example to all the 
other Boards in the country, it is regarded as 
an offence and a reproach—a blot upon the educa- 
tional fame of England. This is the depth of 
humiliation to which London has been brought by the 
Diggles and the Rileys of the present Board. We 
need say nothing of the prolonged wrangling which 
has distinguished the proceedings of the Board for 
months past. Even those who are in the fullest 
sympathy with the Church party have viewed with 
disgust the extraordinary tactics of the majority of 
the Board, the deliberate waste of public time, the 
not less deliberate neglect of the work which the 
members of the Board were elected to perform, 
the callous and unconcealed disregard for duty, 
which have sprung from the follies and fanaticism 
of the clerical group. All this time, whilst these 
gentlemen have been striving to upset the arrange- 
ment of 1871—an arrangement which was arrived at 
by men who were not only better educationists and 
administrators, but better friends of the Church 
than they can claim to be—the children have been 
suffering, the educational interests of London have 
been lett to take care of themselves, and the money 
of the ratepayers has been running to waste. 

These are the facts which lead the sensible men 
of all parties, and, above all, the true friends of 
religious education, to demand that the compromise 
of 1871 shall be maintained, and that an immediate 
stop shall be put to the grotesque and mischievous 
proceedings of the present Board. But, speaking 
now on behalf of Liberal and Radical opinion in 
London, we think it well to warn the other side tbat, 
from our own point of view, the compromise of 1871 
is by no means an ideal arrangement. Liberals and 
Nonconformists have accepted it loyally as a com- 
promise, but as nothing else. If it were to be over- 
thrown, and if the kind of logic which Mr. Athelstan 
Riley and his clerical satellites delight to chop 
at the meetings of the School Board were to be 
allowed to prevail, the Nonconformists and Liberals 
of London would demand something far more 
sweeping than the mere restoration of a compromise 
which represents the attempt of good men of all 
parties to arrive at a working arrangement for 
the general good. It would be impossible, if 
the clerical party were to win the next election, and 
the public money of the ratepayers of London were 
to be placed in the hands of Mr. Diggle and his 
friends for the propagation of any dogma they may 
choose to fancy, to limit the policy of the Liberal 
party for the future to the mere maintenance of the 
compact of 1871. Once destroyed, that compact 
could never be restored, and nothing short of com- 
plete freedom from clerical control and dogmatic 
teaching would henceforward satisfy the Liberals of 
the metropolis. Let those clergymen who seem to 
be regarding the Sion College Conference with sus- 
picion, and who are trying to find some pretext or 
other for sidling out of their adhesion to the old 
compromise, bear this fact in mind. All orthodox 
Nonconformists know that the destruction of that 
compromise will lead in the end to the abolition of 
religious teaching of every kind in the public 
schools. It is for this reason that they are so urgent 
in maintaining it, and in trying to keep others also 
loyal to that arrangement. Will the Liberal and 
orthodox clergy of the Established Church be less 
wise than their Nonconformist brethren? If b 
their influence the 1871 compromise should be 
destroyed, the responsibility which they must incur 
will, from their own point of view, be a terrible one. 
They will have made the task of the advocate of 
purely secular education in our public schools an 
nse easier one than it would otherwise have 

n. 








FINANCE. 





fTY\HE commercial difficulties in Dundee, Belfast, 

Bradford, and other places, continue. No one 
apprehends serious troubles; but that there will be 
other failures is feared. The difficulties have arisen 
out of the fall in prices, and they would rapidly dis- 
appear were prices to recover. As there has recently 
been a rise in wheat, there are some sanguine enough 
to hope that there will be a general improvement. 
We fear, however, that that is not likely for some 
time yet, owing to the embarrassments of so 
many foreign countries. In Australia, for example, 
there is a good deal of apprehension that some of 
the reorganised banks will be unable to maintain 
their credit. It will be recollected that they under- 
took to pay a high rate of interest upon their 
deposits on the condition that the depositors were 
not to withdraw their money for a specified number 
of years. But it does not seem likely that 
the banks can earn the high rates promised. 
In India it is clear that the Government will 
have to face a large deficit this year. And 
trade is bad. In the United States the gold 
reserve in the Treasury has fallen so low that the 
New York Associated Banks, which have hitherto 
refused to supply gold for export, have decided to 
change their policy and allow the gold to go. That, 
no doubt, will relieve the Treasury. But, then, may 
not the credit of the banks be affected if their 
reserves are largely drawn upon? In Argentina the 
paper money is not quite as depreciated as it was a 
couple of weeks ago; but the nominal dollar is still 
worthlittle morethanoneshillingof our money. There 
is widespread discontent and great commercial em- 
barrassment. Upon the Continent there is grave 
political disquietude. The crisis in Italy is deepening. 
InSpain mattersare becoming desperate. Everywhere 
business is inactive. All this being so, it is not easy 
to see how there can be an increase in business, and 
without that there cannot be a marked rise in prices. 
Still, the volume of trade at home is exceedingly 
large. The railway traffic returns are satisfactory, 
proving beyond all question that the quantities of 
goods passing over the railways are larger than they 
ever were before. But, in spite of the large home 
trade, the difficulties of so many foreign countries 
are depressing business in the City. On the Stock 
Exchange business is at a standstill, and everyone is 
more or less apprehensive. 

Naturally, with so much uneasiness, nobody cares 
to engage in new enterprise, and consequently there 
is small demand for money. On the other hand, 
capitalists are bringing home money from the em- 
barrassed countries. The reserves in the banks are 
growing exceptionally large, and the rates of interest 
and discount are declining. In the open market the 
rate of discount is barely {1} per cent., and it is 
said that money has been lent this week for 
the day at } per cent. per annum. The India 
Council has been again successful this week in 
the sale of its drafts. The 45 lakhs offered for 
tender on Wednesday were disposed of at 1s. 1d. for 
bills and Is. 1,,d. for transfers. Later in the day 
about seven lakhs were sold by special contract at 
prices ranging from Is. 1,';d. to 1s. 1,9,d. per rupee. 
The demand for remittance is chiefly to pay for gold, 
which is being exported in considerable amounts. 
The exports are not quite as large this week as for 
some time past, but still they are fairly large; and 
the demand for silver for India, which was active 
last week, has quite fallen off this week. If the price 
of wheat goes on rising, it is possible that the exports 
from India will now become large, and that will help 
the Council in the sale of its drafts. But if there 
should be any set-back in the wheat market, the 
exports will be very small, and the Council will have 
to depend upon the shipments of gold for the sale of 
its drafts. There is a fair demand for silver, and 
the price has fluctuated between 28}d. and 20d. per 
ounce during the week. 
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THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


UNE 16. Much talk in the papers to-day of an 
* arrangement between the Government and the 
leaders of the Opposition, under which the Budget 
Bill will be got through before the middle of next 
month. The Radical impatience at this arrangement 
is natural enough; but it cannot alter the stubborn 
facts with which Ministers had to deal. Afterall, the 
Budget Bill is the greatest measure of fiscal reform 
introduced into the House of Commons during the 
present century, and its passage through Committee 
will be the greatest triumph for democratic finance 
it has ever secured. A whole session would not have 
been wasted if it had been devoted to this single 
measure. As for the remainder of the Ministerial 
programme, as I hinted some days ago, it will be very 
short. The Scotch Local Government Bill will be 
carried, thanks to the practical measure of devolution 
involved in the appointment of a Scotch Committee, 
and the Irish Evicted Tenants Bill will be pushed 
forward at all costs. That is a measure which can- 
not be neglected. But the Registration Bill is 
probably doomed, and all other measures must 
certainly be abandoned. Legislative flesh and blood 
will stand no more than the burden already laid upon 
it. There will be a long recess, of which everybody 
will be glad. It will be used by the Liberals for the 
purpose of organising public opinion on the question 
of the House of Lords. Both Ministerialists and 
Opposition need a rest. It must be remembered that 
they have been under pressure ever since the begin- 
ning of 1892, when the battle of the General Election 
began, and both sides are now stale. A good 
holiday will do them a world of good. 

June 17. The Observer to-day contains one of 
Mr. Lucy’s admirable sketches of the growth of 
certain reputations in the present Parliament. It is 
a justification of Mr. Gladstone’s choice of new men 
in his last Administration, and on the whole, one 
must agree with everything that Mr. Lucy says. 
Incidentally he makes mention of Mr. Lockwood, 
whose claims to preferment are so strong as to be 
well-nigh irresistible. The fact that the York Con- 
servatives have privately intimated that they would 
not oppose his re-election if he were appointed to 
office ought to make his promotion certain. But then 
there is as yet “no vacancy,” and it does not seem 
at all certain that Sir John Rigby will care to accept 
the high legal office which is now within his reach. 

June 18. Some papers still much concerned over 
the agreement between the two front benches, 
which they fear will prevent anything being done 
but the Budget Bill. The Times, on the other hand, 
jubilant at the prospect. The truth is that the 
agreement of the two front benches is a very simple 
one. Certain amendments to the Budget Bill have 
been accepted by the Government, and Mr. Balfour 
has in consequence discountenanced the obstruction 
of those parts of the Bill which have been altered. 
As for the future, Ministers certainly mean to 
persevere with the Evicted Tenants Bill. They feel 
that they are pledged to that, and will pass it 
through the House of Commons at all costs before 
the adjournment. The fears of some Irishmen are 
therefore groundless. But Welsh disestablishment, 
for example, and Registration reform, must, I fear, 
wait till next year. It is wonderful to see the stale- 
ness of the Opposition. They cannot bear the 
thought of an early dissolution. We are clearly 
entering upon one of those periods of inaction in 
politics which resemble the calm before the storm. 
The atmosphere becomes oppressively stagnant; no 
breeze stirs ; but away upon the horizon the thunder- 
clouds are gathering thick and black, and we know 
that the tempest is surely coming. 

June 19. The Daily Chronicle announces this 
morning that “the Federation Committee have 
practically adopted Mr. Labouchere’s resolution” 
on the House of Lords for presentation to the Leeds 











Conference. This is a curious misapprehension of 
the facts. The Council of the Federation had adopted 
the resolutions which are printed to-day long before 
Mr. Labouchere sent notice of his intention to move 
a resolution—or amendment—of his own. Both the 
Federation and Mr. Labouchere have adopted as 
the basis of their resolutions the proposals made 
in the April number of the Nineteenth Century for 
dealing with the veto. Mr. Labouchere, it is true, 
tries to “go one better” than the Federation by 
insisting that a dissolution shall be precipitated on 
the question of the Peers this year, and the 
whole question plunged into the melting-pot 
without further delay. But I doubt whether the 
Leeds Conference will accept his proposals. After 
all, the Federation is better able to gauge the 
temper of the Liberal Associations throughout 
the country than any single politician, however 
acute or eminent he may be. Besides, the “ cave” 
men are never popular at meetings of the Federation, 
where the sober and trusted leaders of the party in 
the different towns of England are usually in a 
majority. It is curious to see how the sceptre of 
provincial Liberalism has been transferred of late 
years from Birmingham to Leeds. There is an 
article in the Daily News this morning which explains 
clearly how this has come to pass.—Sir John Rigby 
was back in the House of Commons last night after 
his severe accident ; and now his friends are declaring 
that he has no intention of accepting the office of 
Lord of Appeal. I fancy, however, that his promo- 
tion will not be long delayed. 

June 20. This morning's Times contains an article 
which affords refreshing proof of the fears excited 
among the Opposition by to-day’s Conference at 
Leeds. When newspapers have to resort to grotesque 
misrepresentations they are manifestly in a state 
of trepidation. The writer in the Times avers that 
tickets of admission are required of the delegates in 
order to ensure their voting in one way! This is 
ridiculously untrue. The tickets are required in 
order to establish the identity of the persons attend- 
ing the Conference, and to show that they are really 
authorised to represent the associations from which 
they profess to come. As to how they may vote 
nobody can possibly say. They may move any 
amendments they please, or may oppose an absolute 
negative to the resolutions; so that the Times’ 
déscription of the Conference is directly opposed to 
the truth. Again, the writer does not seem to under- 
stand what a “delegate” is. Evidently he has no 
conception of the care which is taken at gather- 
ings like that of to-day to prevent the intrusion 
of members of the ordinary public, who may 
be in the fullest sympathy with the objects of the 
meeting, but who have no authority to represent 
anybody but themselves. It is a pity that a person 
who undertakes to instruct other people should be 
himself so hopelessly ignorant. But the Times 
will know more about the meaning of the Leeds 
Conference six months hence than it does at present. 
The “ peddling hole-and-corner conference” of 1886 
committed the Liberal party to the Home Rule 
campaign of 1892, in which the Times and Lord 
Salisbury and the whole Tory-Unionist party met 
with so complete and humiliating a defeat; and in 
the contest which begins to-day I should like (if the 
Nonconformist conscience would permit ms) to put 
my money on the Conference rather than on its 
opponents and detractors. The House of Lords was 
at its old game last night again. At the instigation 
of Lord Cross, heartily backed up by Lord Salisbury, 
it carried an Address to the Queen, calling upon Her 
Majesty to refuse her assent to a scheme intended to 
make the benefits of the Ruthin Grammar School 
available for all classes. It was “a strictly Church 
of England school,” and the Commissioners, accord- 
ing to these noble lords, had gone beyond their 


_powers in opening it to Nonconformists. Regardless 


of the fact, urged upon them by the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Rosebery, that there is a legal remedy 
for any act of this kind on the part of the 
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Commissioners, the Tory leaders once more used the 
House of Lords as a Tory Caucus, and destroyed the 
Ruthin scheme in the interests of the Welsh Con- 
servatives. Ascot week and the Leeds Conference 
combine to make town look singularly empty to-day. 
There are but few of the familiar faces to be seen in 
the political clubs; and those whom one meets have 
nothing more interesting to discuss than the new 
Solicitor-General or the new Bishop. Lord Rosebery 
must have a pleasant time at present with all the 
advice that is being poured upon him in connection 
with his patronage. 

June 21. The success at Leeds yesterday has 
been almost startling in its completeness. The little 
Radical “cave” in the House of Commons has been 
very busy of late, and its members were extremely 
confident in their power of upsetting the leaders of 
the Federation by the simple process of “ going one 
better” on any resolution which might be proposed 
at the Leeds Conference. The furbishing up of that 
decrepit “ National Reform Union” was a part of the 
game, and it is amusing to see that Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope commended himself to the delegates at Leeds 
yesterday by proclaiming himself the President of 
the Union. He forgot that most of them knew 
more about the history of that body than he 
did himself. Be this as it may, the defeat of the 
cave was signal and complete, and the Confer- 
ence was thus saved from the only danger which 
threatened it. This morning’s Tory papers are 
as wise as usual in their comments upon the 
conference. It will be interesting a few years hence 
to turn back to the articles in which they denounce 
and ridicule the Conference. They will match 
similar articles in the same papers on the Anti-Corn 
Law League, and many another movement that has 
long since succeeded.—Mr. Morley had a complete 
success in the debate yesterday afternoon on the 
state of Ireland, his assailants being singularly weak 
and ineffective.—Next week we shall have the 
division on the Wine and Spirit duties, when the 
Ministerial majority will probably fall below 10. 
Even the virtuous Mr. T. W. Russell means to stand 
by the publicans. Mr. Gladstone has again offered to 
vote, but has been induced to accept a pair instead. 

June 22. The delegates who have returned to 
town from Leeds bring striking accounts of the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm displayed at the Conference, 
and of the excitement which prevailed when the vote 
was taken. They are at the same time outspoken 
in their condemnation of the conduct of the cave- 
men after the loss of their amendment. It appears 
that, up to the moment when the vote was taken, the 
dissentients were under the impression that victory 
was within their grasp. Their anger when they found 
thatthe Federation absolutely refused to beled by them 
was too much for their equanimity, and some of them 
betrayed their feelings in a rather absurd fashion. 
The general opinion in political circles is that the 
Conference has done immense good to the Ministry. 
It has shown, in the first place, that on the question 
of the House of Lords there is complete unity 
in the Liberal ranks—for the Parliamentary cave 
is too insignificant to be taken into account. More- 
over, the Conference shows that there is no sympathy 
among the rank and file of the Liberal party 
with the attempts that have been made by certain 
Radicals to disparage Lord Rosebery. The Prime 
Minister can reckon upon the hearty support of 
the entire party in his policy. As for the future, 
Ministers will of course have to take into account 
the very clear lead which was given them at Leeds. 
I imagine that during the coming autumn we shall 
see a Cabinet Minister of the first class taking the 
field in order to guide and instruct public opinion on 
the question of the Lords and prepare the country 
for the struggle which must take place at the 
General Election. Who is likely to be the man 
chosen to lead the attack upon the great citadel of 
privilege? Most Liberals would like to see Mr. 
Morley in this position; but it is possible that it 
may be allotted to a younger man. 





PEERS AT THE BAR. 
ere is the mother of invention, and a 
- cruel fate has afforded the new Lord Coleridge 
the opportunity of making a fight for the liberty of 
his new order. For Mr. Bernard Coleridge, the poli- 
tician, nothing, we fear, can be done; he has left us 
without even getting a handful of silver. Whether 
he likes it or not, he has to go to another place, where 
the active Radical must feel lonesome indeed. For 
certain people—not necessarily snobs—ascent from 
the House of Commons to the House of Lords may 
be a relief. Pulteney, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, spoke of the Upper House as a hospital for 
invalids, and the infirmary aspect of the institu- 
tion has become still more pronounced to-day; it 
operates as the sixty-five rule does in the Civil 
Service and hastens promotion. There may be 
political invalids who would be happier in the 
gilded chamber, but Mr. Bernard Coleridge is sound 
in political wind and limb. On the other hand, 
there may be very leading politicians immersed in 
work outside Parliament, who welcome the leisure 
which the House of Lords gives them to attend to 
departmental business. But Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
is a fighting politician, who likes to be in the thick 
of the battle rather than at a desk organising 
victory. There may be baser folk who like the 
Upper House for other reasons. Mr. George Curzon 
and Mr. St. John Brodrick, though they complain 
bitterly of an impending doom, must feel in their 
hearts that they would be more at home in a 
place of exquisite gentility, where garrulity is re- 
pressed by the ever-approaching dinner-hour, and 
impecuniosity may be relieved by a Colonial 
Governorship. But Mr. Bernard Coleridge is a 
Radical of Radicals, who scorns the Whig notions 
of compromise which alone can make Liberalism 
tolerable in the eyes of the average Peer. He was 
not, perhaps, in a majority in the Commons. Will there 
be any other in his minority in the House of Lords ? 

Thus the new Lord Coleridge’s political fate is 
beyond the reach of our prayers. We can only pity 
him, suggesting as consolation a hope of resurrection, 
after he and we have destroyed the power of veto 
which the constitution now entrusts to Lord Salis- 
bury. But though her Majesty’s summons must be 
obeyed, and the Attercliffe division must be left 
desolate, there is one possible consequence of his 
succession to the peerage which we cannot think 
inevitable. There seems to us no reason why there 
should be any interruption in his promising career 
at the bar, unless solicitors are such Labou- 
cherian Radicals that they would positively avoid a 
peer. If there be anything in the doctrine of here- 
dity he is almost bound to goon. Indeed, the peer 
in search of a defence for his own existence could 
not do better than cite his case. The logic would 
be empirical, but it would be good enough to 
support a fallacy. Mr. Coleridge is a distinguished 
advocate ; his father was a great advocate and Lord 
Chief Justice of England; his grandfather was a 
judge of eminence. Law runs in the family,as it 
did among the Irish Brehons. Everyone can recall 
half a dozen disreputable heirs male of great 
lawyers; but an antiquated custom prevented 
them going to the bar, while a foolish want 
of foresight on the part of their parents provided 
them with the means to go elsewhere. They might 
have been curates, without breaking the tradition of 
their order; but their inclinations ran in another 
groove. They might have been company directors, 
with the advantage of high precedent, but they 
preferred less selfish forms of vice. The profession 
of the Church attracts to its broad bosom even 
Peers. Successful Churchmen have, in addition, open 
to them some twenty life peerages as against a 
miserable half dozen open to the profession of the 
law. The time has surely come to remedy the in- 
justice by allowing the son of a great lawyer to be 
a lawyer. The new Lord Coleridge, while he is 
benefiting himself by continuing to practise, may 
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find added happiness in the altruistic thought that 
he is establishing a precedent which may be the 
saving of many great families of legal origin. 

The only reason urged on the other side is that, 
theoretically, every peer can take part in the legal 
decisions of the House of Lords. To be exactly 
accurate, lay peers are prevented from voting by 
a standing order and by long custom, but not by 
statute. They ought, of course, to have been pre- 
vented by statute, just as Privy Councillors un- 
learned in the law are prevented by statute from 
taking part in the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee. But any such statutory limitation 
would doubtless be, in Lord Salisbury’s eyes, a 
dangerous precedent. One never knows where it 
might stop: for some peers are unlearned in every- 
thing. But the absence of a statutory limitation 
cannot make us contemplate the possibility of 
lay peers daring to vote on a legal appeal. They 
did so sparingly even in the old times. The learned 
editors of Clarke and Finnelly’s Reports have only 
been able to collect records of seven cases 
in which lay peers voted. One of those cases is that 
of “ Ashby v. White,” wherein the majority of the 
peers rightly reversed the judgment of the three 
judges in the King’s Bench who went against Holt. 
But four bishops were found voting on the wrong 
side. The last recorded case in which laymen voted 
is that of the “ Bishop of London v. Fytche” in 1783. 
The judgment of King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
was reversed by 19 votes to 18, against the opinions 
of seven of the eight judges advising the House, and 
against that of Lord Mansfield. Lord Thurlow had 
something to do with this scandal, but no one can 
imagine even Lord Halsbury whipping up lay peers 
to outvote Lord Herschell and Lord Russell of 
Killowen. In the O'Connell case, as is well known, 
Lord Stradbroke said he had considered the subject 
most attentively and was desirous of giving his 
opinion on it, and other lay peers tried to vote when 
the question was first put by the Lord Chancellor. 
But an appeal from Lord Wharncliffe and from Lord 
Brougham (who differed from the other law lords 
on the legal question at issue) was backed by 
a threat from Lord Clanricarde to vote Content 
for reversal if other laymen voted Non-content, 
and the lay peers thereupon withdrew. Since then 
the lay peers have never claimed to vote on appeals. 
Even on the Committee of Privileges and on Divorce 
Bills, though the practice is not so well established, 
lay peers seldom interfere or, if they do, are 
guided by legal opinion. Thus a lay peer is not in 
practice, whatever he may be in theory, one of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. A decent custom may 
prevent a peer from practising before his fellows as 
it prevents members of the House of Commons from 
practising before committees of either House. But 
there is no reason why he should not practise in 
every other court in England. 

The case of the Privy Council has been quoted as 
analogous, and by some rather airily dismissed. It 
is a fair case for comparison. So far as appeals to 
the Judicial Committee are concerned there is no 
analogy, for the constitution of the Judicial Com- 
mittee is definitely limited by statute. But members 
of the Privy Council, learned or unlearned, had, and 
perhaps still have, theoretically a much wider power. 
According to Lord Hale, they: had up to the time of 
Edward III. the right to vote in the House of Lords. 
During the time of the Tudors they habitually 
exercised an original and appellate jurisdiction in 
England as well as abroad. So far as this was 
exercised in the Star Chamber it was taken away by 
statute, but it is by no means clear that if Her 
Majesty pleased she might not refer a petition for 
legal redress from a subject at home in some cases 
to the Privy Council as a whole. Of course, in 
practice this is most improbable, but not more im- 


probable than to suppose that Lord Burton and. 


Lord Hindlip would take part in a licensing appeal 
in the House of Lords. Lord Coleridge has quite as 
good a right to practise as Sir Henry James. 





THE POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 





ROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND’S new book* 
is a braver and truer and better work than his 
famous “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” He 
has evidently outgrown it, and has, though not 
formally, yet really, substituted for his original 
thesis the antithesis, “ Spiritual Law in the Natural 
World.” In outward features there is much in the 
new to recall the old, yet even here there is welcome 
improvement. The work is full of a wonderful enthu- 
siasm, a sunny optimism, the happiness of a singu- 
larly happy and hopeful nature. Coleridge said— 
“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud!” 


And what we have here is Nature as she lives in 
the soul of Henry Drummond, clothed in a radiance 
which is his rather than hers. We rejoice in his 
light, and both feel the happier and see the clearer 
for it. The result may not be exact science or 
precise philosophy, but it is poetry; and the poetic 
interpretation of Nature often carries us nearer the 
heart and truth of things than the most rigorous 
scientific experiment or investigation, for it means 
that what is interpreted is Nature plus man and man 
plus Nature; i.e., it is viewed through his imagination, 
while he is viewed through its history. And this 
is the only real and veracious reading, for Nature 
minus man is not natural, but only an arena of 
forces or a battlefield of atoms which have nothing 
to say to the creation or the guidance of life; 
whilst man minus Nature is a mere vain dream 
of the untempered phantasy. The spontaneous 
and idyllic idealism of this book is its charm. 
We have scientific doctrines invested with all the 
attributes of persons, and Nature is made to behave 
as if in her very elemental forces lived the spirit of 
chivalry,and the book speaks as if her history were the 
pages of some old romance. An old friend of ours used 
to delight to represent Nature as built throughout on 
the sexual principle. Deity was conceived as the 
unity of the paternal and the maternal, and the 
nature that issued from his will partook of the 
double character of his own being, and had its life 
realised in the complementary unity of the male and 
female. And we may say Professor Drummond in a 
gense agrees with our old friend. The ultimate end to 
him in Nature is the affection by which and for which 
it is constituted. Its history is a double parable, 
significant of man’s most real experiences and of the 
creative mind which it externalises. Nature becomes 
to him, as it were, anthropomorphic. Its history is 
a prophecy of man’s; man’s is an epitome of its. An 
ancient Greek thinker resolved the ultimate creative 
forces into love and hate, which were, perhaps, to 
him the equivalents of our modern attraction and 
repulsion. But Mr. Drummond simplifies the process, 
reduces the principle to one, and conceives the whole 
struggle towards man and for him as a conflict for 
the realisation of life. 

The book may be said to rest on two fundamental 
positions. The first is Evolution conceived as his- 
tory ; the process of creation admits of being told as 
a story, it becomes a narrative. Of course, this is 
not a new position. Evolution may be dealt with as 
a doctrine either of science or philosophy. So far as 
it is scientific it is the history of a process, the mode 
by which character, quality—in a word, species—is 
developed ; or it may be conceived as a process which 
involves a specific kind of cause or force which is the 
factor of the movement. So far as it seeks a reason and 
an end for the process, it is philosophical. Now the in- 
evitable tendency is for the theory as to the creative 
mode to pass into a theory as to the creative cause, 1.e., 
the scientific into the philosophical question. Themore 
Evolution is studied as a modeof creation, the more the 
thinker feels himself driven to conceive or to represent 
what are to him the main factors of the process; and in 


*“The Ascent of Man.” By Henry Drummond. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Commissioners, the Tory leaders once more used the 
House of Lords as a Tory Caucus, and destroyed the 
Ruthin scheme in the interests of the Welsh Con- 
servatives. Ascot week and the Leeds Conference 
combine to make town look singularly empty to-day. 
There are but few of the familiar faces to be seen in 
the political clubs; and those whom one meets have 
nothing more interesting to discuss than the new 
Solicitor-General or the new Bishop. Lord Rosebery 
must have a pleasant time at present with all the 
advice that is being poured upon him in connection 
with his patronage. 

June 21. The success at Leeds yesterday has 
been almost startling in its completeness. The little 
Radical “cave” in the House of Commons has been 
very busy of late, and its members were extremely 
confident in their power of upsetting the leaders of 
the Federation by the simple process of “ going one 
better” on any resolution which might be proposed 
at the Leeds Conference. The furbishing up of that 
decrepit “ National Reform Union” was a part of the 
game, and it is amusing to see that Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope commended himself to the delegates at Leeds 
yesterday by proclaiming himself the President of 
the Union. He forgot that most of them knew 
more about the history of that body than he 
did himself. Be this as it may, the defeat of the 
cave was signal and complete, and the Confer- 
ence was thus saved from the only danger which 
threatened it. This morning’s Tory papers are 
as wise as usual in their comments upon the 
conference. It will be interesting a few years hence 
to turn back to the articles in which they denounce 
and ridicule the Conference. They will match 
similar articles in the same papers on the Anti-Corn 
Law League, and many another movement that has 
long since succeeded.—Mr. Morley had a complete 
success in the debate yesterday afternoon on the 
state of Ireland, his assailants being singularly weak 
and ineffective—Next week we shall have the 
division on the Wine and Spirit duties, when the 
Ministerial majority will probably fall below 10. 
Even the virtuous Mr. T. W. Russell means to stand 
by the publicans. Mr. Gladstone has again offered to 
vote, but has been induced to accept a pair instead. 

June 22. The delegates who have returned to 
town from Leeds bring striking accounts of the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm displayed at the Conference, 
and of the excitement which prevailed when the vote 
was taken. They are at the same time outspoken 
in their condemnation of the conduct of the cave- 
men after the loss of their amendment. It appears 
that, up to the moment when the vote was taken, the 
dissentients were under the impression that victory 
was within their grasp. Their anger when they found 
that the Federation absolutely refused to beled by them 
was too much for their equanimity, and some of them 
betrayed their feelings in a rather absurd fashion. 
The general opinion in political circles is that the 
Conference has done immense good to the Ministry. 
It has shown, in the first place, that on the question 
of the House of Lords there is complete unity 
in the Liberal ranks—for the Parliamentary cave 
is too insignificant to be taken into account. More- 
over, the Conference shows that there is no sympathy 
among the rank and file of the Liberal party 
with the attempts that have been made by certain 
Radicals to disparage Lord Rosebery. The Prime 
Minister can reckon upon the hearty support of 
the entire party in his policy. As for the future, 
Ministers will of course have to take into account 
the very clear lead which was given them at Leeds. 
I imagine that during the coming autumn we shall 
see a Cabinet Minister of the first class taking the 
field in order to guide and instruct public opinion on 
the question of the Lords and prepare the country 
for the struggle which must take place at the 
General Election. Who is likely to be the man 
chosen to lead the attack upon the great citadel of 
privilege? Most Liberals would like to see Mr. 
Morley in this position; but it is possible that it 
may be allotted to a younger man. 





PEERS AT THE BAR. 

J freee pe is the mother of invention, and a 
Ft cruel fate has afforded the new Lord Coleridge 
the opportunity of making a fight for the liberty of 
his new order. For Mr. Bernard Coleridge, the poli- 
tician, nothing, we fear, can be done; he has left us 
without even getting a handful of silver. Whether 
he likes it or not, he has to go to another place, where 
the active Radical must feel lonesome indeed. For 
certain people—not necessarily snobs—ascent from 
the House of Commons to the House of Lords may 
be a relief. Pulteney, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, spoke of the Upper House as a hospital for 
invalids, and the infirmary aspect of the institu- 
tion has become still more pronounced to-day; it 
operates as the sixty-five rule does in the Civil 
Service and hastens promotion. There may be 
political invalids who would be happier in the 
gilded chamber, but Mr. Bernard Coleridge is sound 
in political wind and limb. On the other hand, 
there may be very leading politicians immersed in 
work outside Parliament, who welcome the leisure 
which the House of Lords gives them to attend to 
departmental business. But Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
is a fighting politician, who likes to be in the thick 
of the battle rather than at a desk organising 
victory. There may be baser folk who like the 
Upper House for other reasons. Mr. George Curzon 
and Mr. St. John Brodrick, though they complain 
bitterly of an impending doom, must feel in their 
hearts that they would be more at home in a 
place of exquisite gentility, where garrulity is re- 
pressed by the ever-approaching dinner-hour, and 
impecuniosity may be relieved by a Colonial 
Governorship. But Mr. Bernard Coleridge is a 
Radical of Radicals, who scorns the Whig notions 
of compromise which alone can make Liberalism 
tolerable in the eyes of the average Peer. He was 
not, perhaps, in a majority in the Commons. Will there 
be any other in his minority in the House of Lords ? 

Thus the new Lord Coleridge’s political fate is 
beyond the reach of our prayers. We can only pity 
him, suggesting as consolation a hope of resurrection, 
after he and we have destroyed the power of veto 
which the constitution now entrusts to Lord Salis- 
bury. But though her Majesty’s summons must be 
obeyed, and the Attercliffe division must be left 
desolate, there is one possible consequence of his 
succession to the peerage which we cannot think 
inevitable. There seems to us no reason why there 
should be any interruption in his promising career 
at the bar, unless solicitors are such Labou- 
cherian Radicals that they would positively avoid a 
peer. If there be anything in the doctrine of here- 
dity he is almost bound to goon. Indeed, the peer 
in search of a defence for his own existence could 
not do better than cite his case. The logic would 
be empirical, but it would be good enough to 
support a fallacy. Mr. Coleridge is a distinguished 
advocate ; his father was a great advocate and Lord 
Chief Justice of England; his grandfather was a 
judge of eminence. Law runs in the family,as it 
did among the Irish Brehons. Everyone can recall 
half a dozen disreputable heirs male of great 
lawyers; but an antiquated custom prevented 
them going to the bar, while a foolish want 
of foresight on the part of their parents provided 
them with the means to go elsewhere. They might 
have been curates, without breaking the tradition of 
their order; but their inclinations ran in another 
groove. They might have been company directors, 
with the advantage of high precedent, but they 
preferred less selfish forms of vice. The profession 
of the Church attracts to its broad bosom even 
Peers. Successful Churchmen have, in addition, open 
to them some twenty life peerages as against a 
miserable half dozen open to the profession of the 
law. The time has surely come to remedy the in- 
justice by allowing the son of a great lawyer to be 
a lawyer. The new Lord Coleridge, while he is 
benefiting himself by continuing to practise, may 
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find added happiness in the altruistic thought that 
he is establishing a precedent which may be the 
saving of many great families of legal origin. 

The only reason urged on the other side is that, 
theoretically, every peer can take part in the legal 
decisions of the House of Lords. To be exactly 
accurate, lay peers are prevented from voting by 
a standing order and by long custom, but not by 
statute. They ought, of course, to have been pre- 
vented by statute, just as Privy Councillors un- 
learned in the law are prevented by statute from 
taking part in the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee. But any such statutory limitation 
would doubtless be, in Lord Salisbury’s eyes, a 
dangerous precedent. One never knows where it 
might stop: for some peers are unlearned in every- 
thing. But the absence of a statutory limitation 
cannot make us contemplate the possibility of 
lay peers daring to vote on a legal appeal. They 
did so sparingly even in the old times. The learned 
editors of Clarke and Finnelly’s Reports have only 
been able to collect records of seven cases 
in which lay peers voted. One of those cases is that 
of “ Ashby v. White,” wherein the majority of the 
peers rightly reversed the judgment of the three 
judges in the King’s Bench who went against Holt. 
But four bishops were found voting on the wrong 
side. The last recorded case in which laymen voted 
is that of the “ Bishop of London v. Fytche” in 1783. 
The judgment of King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
was reversed by 19 votes to 18, against the opinions 
of seven of the eight judges advising the House, and 
against that of Lord Mansfield. Lord Thurlow had 
something to do with this scandal, but no one can 
imagine even Lord Halsbury whipping up lay peers 
to outvote Lord Herschell and Lord Russell of 
Killowen. In the O'Connell case, as is well known, 
Lord Stradbroke said he had considered the subject 
most attentively and was desirous of giving his 
opinion on it, and other lay peers tried to vote when 
the question was first put by the Lord Chancellor. 
But an appeal from Lord Wharncliffe and from Lord 
Brougham (who differed from the other law lords 
on the legal question at issue) was backed by 
a threat from Lord Clanricarde to vote Content 
for reversal if other laymen voted Non-content, 
and the lay peers thereupon withdrew. Since then 
the lay peers have never claimed to vote on appeals. 
Even on the Committee of Privileges and on Divorce 
Bills, though the practice is not so well established, 
lay peers seldom interfere or, if they do, are 
guided by legal opinion. Thus a lay peer is not in 
practice, whatever he may be in theory, one of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. A decent custom may 
prevent a peer from practising before his fellows as 
it prevents members of the House of Commons from 
practising before committees of either House. But 
there is no reason why he should not practise in 
every other court in England. 

The case of the Privy Council has been quoted as 
analogous, and by some rather airily dismissed. It 
is a fair case for comparison. So far as appeals to 
the Judicial Committee are concerned there is no 
analogy, for the constitution of the Judicial Com- 
mittee is definitely limited by statute. But members 
of the Privy Council, learned or unlearned, had, and 
perhaps still have, theoretically a much wider power. 
According to Lord Hale, they: had up to the time of 
Edward III. the right to vote in the House of Lords. 
During the time of the Tadors they habitually 
exercised an original and appellate jurisdiction in 
England as well as abroad. So far as this was 
exercised in the Star Chamber it was taken away by 
statute, but it is by no means clear that if Her 
Majesty pleased she might not refer a petition for 
legal redress from a subject at home in some cases 
to the Privy Council as a whole. Of course, in 
practice this is most improbable, but not more im- 


probable than to suppose that Lord Burton and. 


Lord Hindlip would take part in a licensing appeal 
in the House of Lords. Lord Coleridge has quite as 
good a right to practise as Sir Henry James. 


THE POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE, 





ROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND’S new book* 
is a braver and truer and better work than his 
famous “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” He 
has evidently outgrown it, and has, though not 
formally, yet really, substituted for his original 
thesis the antithesis, “Spiritual Law in the Natural 
World.” In outward features there is much in the 
new to recall the old, yet even here there is welcome 
improvement. The work is full of a wonderful enthu- 
siasm, a sunny optimism, the happiness of a singu- 
larly happy and hopeful nature. Coleridge said— 
“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud!” 


And what we have here is Nature as she lives in 
the soul of Henry Drummond, clothed in a radiance 
which is his rather than hers. We rejoice in his 
light, and both feel the happier and see the clearer 
for it. The result may not be exact science or 
precise philosophy, but it is poetry; and the poetic 
interpretation of Nature often carries us nearer the 
heart and truth of things than the most rigorous 
scientific experiment or investigation, for it means 
that what is interpreted is Nature plus man and man 
plus Nature; i.e., it is viewed through his imagination, 
while he is viewed through its history. And this 
is the only real and veracious reading, for Nature 
minus man is not natural, but only an arena of 
forces or a battlefield of atoms which have nothing 
to say to the creation or the guidance of life; 
whilst man minus Nature is a mere vain dream 
of the untempered phantasy. The spontaneous 
and idyllic idealism of this book is its charm. 
We have scientific doctrines invested with all the 
attributes of persons, and Nature is made to behave 
as if in her very elemental forces lived the spirit of 
chivalry,and the book speaks as if her history were the 
pages of some old romance. An old friend of ours used 
to delight to represent Nature as built throughout on 
the sexual principle. Deity was conceived as the 
unity of the paternal and the maternal, and the 
nature that issued from his will partook of the 
double character of his own being, and had its life 
realised in the complementary unity of the male and 
female. And we may say Professor Drummond in a 
sense agrees with our old friend. The ultimate end to 
him in Nature is the affection by which and for which 
it is constituted. Its history is a double parable, 
significant of man’s most real experiences and of the 
creative mind which it externalises. Nature becomes 
to him, as it were, anthropomorphic. Its history is 
a prophecy of man’s; man’s is an epitome of its. An 
ancient Greek thinker resolved the ultimate creative 
forces into love and hate, which were, perhaps, to 
him the equivalents of our modern attraction and 
repulsion. But Mr. Drummond simplifies the process, 
reduces the principle to one, and conceives the whole 
struggle towards man and for him as a conflict for 
the realisation of life. 

The book may be said to rest on two fundamental 
positions. The first is Evolution conceived as his- 
tory ; the process of creation admits of being told as 
a story, it becomes a narrative. Of course, this is 
not a new position. Evolution may be dealt with as 
a doctrine either of science or philosophy. So far as 
it is scientific it is the history of a process, the mode 
by which character, quality—in a word, species—is 
developed ; or it may be conceived as a process which 
involves a specific kind of cause or force which is the 
factor of the movement. So far as it seeks a reason and 
an end for the process, it is philosophical. Now the in- 
evitable tendency is for the theory as to the creative 
mode to pass into a theory as to the creative cause, i.e., 
the scientific into the philosophical question. Themore 
Evolution is studied as a modeof creation, the more the 
thinker feels himself driven to conceive or to represent 
what are to him the main factors of the process; and in 





*“The Ascent of Man.” By Henry Drummond. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
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the hands of Mr. Drummond himself, in spite of his 
definition, Evolution passes from a history into a 
philosophy—from a mere theory of mode into a 
doctrine both of cause and end. The emphasis 
he later lays on environments, and the labour he 
throughout expends on the discovery and exposition 
of ends and anticipations of ends and the means to 
their realisation, are alike due to his clear perception 
that Evolution is no mere narrative of a process, but 
is a real philosophy of its cause and end. What is 
remarkable, however, in his book is not so much this 
‘fundamental position as the brave way in which he 
accepts or applies it, alike as regards the body and 
mind, the society and the civilisation of man. And 
the result is that Evolution in his hands becomes 
possessed of a meaning religious and even Christian 
enough to astonish the most imperturbable of its 
earlier expositors; for they were by no means in- 
clined to let the new theory kindly lie down with the 
old faith. Darwin himself was more cautious and con- 
ciliatory than his disciples. Huxley, in particular, 
Was even more a man of war than of science; and, 
indeed, it is hard to say whether he more loved 
a new doctrine for its scientific value or for its 
polemical uses. We know what he is now—he 
has become the instructor and corrector-general 
of the world. Apart from him we should not 
know what to think on any subject whatever 
—political, scientific, educational, historical, theo- 
logical, ethical, or economical—and we cannot 
be too thankful that we have still spared to us 
one man qualified to teach authoritatively. But 
the pastime of his age was the serious business 
of his manhood, and so he gave us Evolution 
from every possible polemical point of view, though 
now and then, when he was in a generous mood, he 
would throw in a kindly concession. But the days of 
Huxley's vigorous polemics in this field are past, and 
Evolution is now canonised and translated into an 
ethical and edifying story which describes the labour 
of Nature to follow the ways of philosophy and 
fulfil the ends of love. The story may be allegorical, 
a kind of cosmic pilgrim’s progress from the city of 
dark matter to the realms of light and love; but 
though it has here no lack of imagination and poetic 
licence, yet the poetry is but science clothed in the 
vivid and concrete forms of actual and active life. 

Professor Drummond's second fundamental posi- 
tion is represented by his distinctive standpoint. 
Evolution is studied through its end, rather than 
through its beginning. It is not Darwin’s first or 
few forms, but it is the finished result which is made 
to express the quality of the process as well as the 
end and purpose of the cause. Teleology is thus, 
if not rehabilitated, yet made everywhere to reign, 
and so to determine the interpretation. Evolu- 
tion is not judged by the point whence it starts, 
nor is the end so construed through the beginning 
as to be lowered to its level, but the beginning is 
dignified by being elevated to the end. Reason is not 
told to consider its ancestry and humbly confess 
its kinship with the aboriginal mollusc; but the 
humblest organisms are dignified by being made to 
prophesy of man and the reason that is to be. 

This is indeed carried to an extreme that too 
often makes the work illustrate, not the scientific 
use of the imagination, but the imaginative use of 
science. And so we find a tendency to use phrases 
which are too picturesque to be philosophical, and 
too alliterative to be scientific. Thus the famous 
alliterative phrase which denotes the supplement to 
the old formula of the struggle for life—viz., the 
struggle for the life of others—is used with a freedom 
which we must describe as indeed the licence of the 
poet. No doubt it emphasises a point much over- 
looked in the earlier discussions on Evolution; for 
the struggle for life is not only personal, it is universal 
as well. The personal is a form of the universal life 
—its bearer or vehicle—and so the individual who 
struggles for his own life struggles for a larger life 
than his own. The Organism that develops the fitness 
that enables itself to survive, raises, as it were, the 





standard of life in the universe. As a moral or cleanly 
family raises the standard of morals or cleanliness 
in a whole neighbourhood, so a single organism that 
improves on its predecessor will raise, in however 
infinitesimal a degree, the collective organic life. 
Hence the struggle for personal is also the enlarge- 
ment and amelioration of collective life, which is 
thus, by every vessel that bears it, bettered alike for 
its present and its future. This, indeed, means that 
no individual life is strictly individual. It is part of 
a whole, possible through the whole, contributing to 
the whole. And it is better expressed in terms that 
indicate this relation than in terms that make it too 
distinctly conscious and intentional. But perhaps 
the form under which Professor Drummond expresses 
his idea attains at once its greatest poetic beauty 
and its greatest poetic licence, with the correspondent 
loss of scientific reality, in what we may call his 
account of the loves of the plants :— 

“The foods of the world, especially the children’s foods, are 
the foods of the children of plants, the foods which unselfish 
activities store round the cradles of the helpless, so that when 
the sun wakens them to their new world they may not want. 
Every plant in the world lives for Others. It sets aside some- 
thing cared for, the highest expression of its nature. The seed 
is the tithe of Love, the tithe which Nature renders to Man. 
When Man lives upon seeds he lives upon Love. Literally, 
scientifically, Love is Life. If the struggle for life has made 
Man, braced and disciplined him, it is the struggle for Love 
that sustains him.” (P. 296.) “ Remember that nearly all the 
beauty of the world is Love-beauty—the corolla of the flower 
and the plame of the grass, the lamp of the firefly, the plumage 
of the bird, the horn of the stag, the face of a woman; that 
nearly all the music of the natural world is Love-musie—the 
song of the nightingale, the call of the mammal, the chorus of 
the insect, the serenade of the lover ; that nearly all the foods of 
the world are Love-foods—the date and the raisin, the banana 
and the bread-fruit, the locust and the honey, the eggs, the 
grains, the seeds, the cereals, and the legumes; that all the 
drinks in the world are Love-drinks—the juices of the sprouting 
grain and the withered hop, the milk from the udder of the cow, 
the wine from the Love-cup of the vine. Remember that the 
Family, the crown of all higher life, is the creation of Love; 
that Co-operation, which means power, which means wealth, 
which means leisure, which therefore means art and culture, 
recreation and education, is the gift of Love. Remember not 
only these things, but the diffusions of feeling which accompany 
them, the elevations, the idea!s, the happiness, the goodness, and 
the faith in more goodness, and ask if it is not a world of Love 
in which we live.” (Pp. 297-8.) 

Here is personification on a scale and of a quality 
which the mythical imagination in its most creative 
phase might envy. The limits, not only of vegetable 
and animal life, but of the material and moral, of 
the organic and the rational, are here overpassed. 
Nature in all her parts lives and becomes conscious, 
personal, endowed with a community of conscious 
being, and is possessed through all her kingdoms with 
such a varied personality and such interchangeable 
personal qualities as to reduce all the realms of 
organic being, sensitive or insensitive, to one immense 
society. Itis such a dream as might have come to 
Shelley. We almost feel as if he had awakened and 
risen from his grave, and made his “ Love's Philo- 
sophy ” into the language of modern Evolution. 

“The fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion. 
“ Nothing in this world is single, 
All things ‘by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle—- 
Why not I with thine?” 


In both there is poetry, and the poetry is a 
philosophy, a reading, not only of Nature by Mind, 
but of Mind into Nature ; and we may at least believe 
that in this idealism there is something higher than 
science. It may be all a dream, but then, as old 
Henry Vaughan told us— 

“ As angels in some brighter dreams 

Call to the soul when men do sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep.” 
So here the vision is beautiful, and within its beauty 
may lie concealed the shadow of the eternal truth. 
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THE “PRIVILEGED CLASSES.” 





N an article on “Fashion and Intellect” in the 
current number of the North American Review, 
Mr. Mallock takes occasion to remark upon the 
insignificant numbers of the very rich. “Of enor- 
mous fortunes,” he says, “the total number is very 
small. New men have been raising themselves for 
the last ninety years, but there are not in the whole 
kingdom more than some 250 with more than 
£50,000 a year; and between seventy and eighty 
of them are old-established landed magnates.” Some 
surprise has been expressed at the modesty of this 
estimate, and it is without doubt a curious reflec- 
tion that in this country the whole of the “enormously 
rich,” as Mr. Mallock estimates them, could be 
accommodated without discomfort in one of their 
own drawing-rooms. If Mr. Mallock has taken his 
figures from the income-tax returns, we ought 
perhaps to increase them by fifty or sixty, for 
the “ enormously rich" are not less prone than other 
people to be modest about their incomes in their 
relations with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But at the outside they may be put at about 300 for 
the United Kingdom. A New York journal attempted 
a few years ago to ascertain the number of American 
millionaires, and put them, if we remember rightly, 
somewhere about 5,000. But, then, it is comparatively 
easy to be a millionaire in dollars, and it is doubtful 
whether more than a tenth of these have incomes 
exceeding Mr. Mallock’s £50,000. Among millionaires 
reckoned in pounds sterling, the advantage of 
America would, we expect, be in about the same 
proportion. A rough estimate, then, might give 
500 of these enormous incomes to America, 300 
to England, and, say, 700 to the rest of the world 
—a total of 1,500 at the outside; which means that 
the ambition of becoming a Croesus is one of the 
least likely to be fulfilled of all human desires. The 
condition is so abnormal, so monstrous, in the old 
acceptance of the word, that a serious man will not 
even indulge the dream. 

The ordinary man who is born to modest estate 
may find something to console him in this reflec- 
tion. The very rich are very few; their influence 
in the world is far less than is generally imagined. 
But it seems to us even more instructive to remind 
the possessor of a modest income, so-called, what an 
exceptional being even he is compared with the mass 
of mankind. Mr. Goschén, a few years ago, con- 
gratulated himself and the country on the increase 
of these modest incomes—incomes, that is to say, of 
from £800 to £1,200—and the family man of the 
middle or upper middle-class is in these days dis- 
posed to consider himself rather ill-used by fortune 
if his income is not expressed in four figures. His 
world—the world which goes out of town in the 
summer and leaves London “empty ’—has at least 
that amount, and if he does not achieve it, he is 
conscious of a failure which must at least be care- 
fully concealed. He never reflects that the state of 
life implied by the four-figure income is a rare, 
exceptional, and privileged state of being, if he 
takes the world to mean the real world and not his 
own particular little coterie. For proof of this, let 
us look at Mr. Booth’s last volume upon London and 
see what comes of his ingenious domestic-servant 
test. It occurred to Mr. Booth that a convenient 
method of discovering the numbers of the “ upper” 
classes and estimating their wealth was to ascertain 
how many servants they kept. The inquiry yielded 
this first fact—that of the four millions in London, 
the servant-keeping class all told numbered no more 
than 476,325, and that nearly half this number is 
made up of households where only one servant is 
kept for four or more persons. If we exclude those 
who stick at this lower level of comfort, then the 
upper- and upper- middle-class world of London con- 


sists only of about 250,000 souls. Divide this, again, - 


by five to ascertain the number of households, and 
we reach the conclusion that there are only 





50,000 households in London in “easy” circum- ! 


stances, Or, to put it otherwise, the chances are 
sixteen to one against a child being born into a 
family which will employ a nurse as weil as a general 
servant. And this is in London, the richest city in 
the world. Now, if we ascend the domestic-servant 
scale, and try to ascertain by the same token how 
many may be considered rich, the proportion 
diminishes with great rapidity. Mr. Booth con- 
structs four classes of those who have servants 
either equal to or greater in number than those 
served. If we take all these as rich (rather a 
large assumption), and add a few from another 
class which has more than two servants but a 
fewer number than those served, the total num- 
ber is 35,000, or considerably less than one in 
a hundred of the population. But among these, 
the real rich are probably not more than 15,000 or 
16,000 at the outside—say some 3,000 households. 
We are, therefore, fairly prepared for Mr. Mallock’s 
conclusion, that there are only 250 incomes over 
£50,000 a year, and we can roughly bridge the 
gap between these enormous incomes and the 
moderate incomes of the middle class. Taking 
the total population, the real rich, including their 
sons and their daughters, are only about one in 
260, while those who are in easy middle-class circum- 
stances are not more than one in sixteen, and those 
who can afford to employ even one domestic servant 
are only one in ten. If anyone, therefore, who has 
been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, thinks 
himself hardly used because he was not born with a 
gold one, he had better reflect that the chances were 
ten to onethat he would have been born with a wooden 
one, and that, if there were such athing as metem- 
psychosis, he would revert to that humble condition. 

The “ privileged” classes, then, are really privi- 
leged, if that word is rightly defined as “ possessing 
some advantage which the majority of men do not 
possess.” It is the rarest luck to be called to a 
station in life in which the wife does not cook the 
dinner and the husband start to his work at 6 
a.m. We shall be told, of course, that wealth is a 
relative term, and that riches depend not upon 
what a man has to spend, but what he has to 
spare. A duke who maintains three castles, 
two town houses, a racing establishment, a deer- 
forest, and a steam yacht, will assure us that he is a 
poor man, because, when all these “ necessary” ex- 
penses are deducted, there remains so small a 
surplus of “male pin-money”—to borrow Sir 
William Harcourt’s admirable expression. In fact, 
did one ever meet a rich man who was not at 
times in the habit of bemoaning his poverty ? 
Some of them really believe it; others do it (as 
Bacon said) “ to abate the edge of envy,” or (as 
we may say) to parry “the democratic financier.” 
The professional man, with more reason, complains 
that, when he has educated his sons and daughters 
as gentlemen and ladies should be educated, and 
when he has maintained himself in such comfort 
as is necessary to his position, his margin is little 
or nothing. It is all true, no doubt; but the 
“democratic financier” will not let him off on 
that plea. He will rather remind him what a 
very privileged person he is to have the means of 
educating his sons and daughters to their excep- 
tional position in life, and of maintaining himself 
on his dignified pedestal, and how much, per contra, 
he owes to the nineteen-twentieths of his neighbours 
who have no glimmer of such rare possibilities. 








SIR GERALD PORTAL AS LITTERATEUR. 





HE fragment of narrative which, like a broken 
column above a young man’s grave, Sir Gerald 
Portal has left us of his mission to Uganda, illus- 
trates anew a truth respecting which there exists 
one of the commonest of popular fallacies. The 
fallacy is that the temperament of the man of action 
and that of the literary man are incompatible; that 
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there is necessarily a divorce between words and 
deeds, so that a man skilled in the one cannot be 
great or efficient in the other. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the causes which tend to give this 
notion currency at various times. Of course qualities 
have their defects ; and the mere man of action may 
be a mere machine of silent motion, the mere man of 
words a hollow vessel of sound, vox et preterea nihil; 
and between these extremes there are numerous 
gradations in which the contrariety is also visible. 
In our day Carlyle, with his worship of so-called 
inarticulate heroes—neither Cromwell nor Frederick 
the Great was inarticulate, and the latter was 
a littérateur —and his denunciations of Parlia- 
ments, is responsible for giving a good deal 
of emphasis to the fallacy; the more so as the 
quantity of ineffectual wind he expended himself 
seemed to offer an illustration of his theory. But, 
asa matter of fact, history has a refutation of this 
fallacy on every page. Cesar was a brilliant orator 
before he became conqueror of Gaul and founder of 
the Empire; and he wrote a great book. Perhaps 
Cicero was rather under the sway of the word; but 
there is no denying he was a great statesman, and, 
though he has said it himself, he did save the city 
when he was consul. Napoleon’s proclamations, 
carefully calculated for the effect of their phrases, 
are pieces of literature. No one can read Prince 
Bismarck’s speeches or his letters in Busch’s 
“Memoirs” without perceiving that he has the 
literary gift in great force; and so far from being 
a silent person, he has probably as great a propensity 
to garrulity as his present Emperor. One has only 
to think of the Sir Philip Sidneys, the Sir Walter 
Raleighs, and the Elizabethans and Cavaliers gener- 
ally, and the numerous soldier-scribblers of other 
countries—coming down to the present, by the way, 
there is that excellent journalist and author Lord 
Wolseley—to realise how baseless is this notion 
that because a man is effective in the world of action 
he cannot talk and write, and vice vers@. The truth 
is, that for action in the highest sense a strong 
infusion of what is usually known as the literary, and 
even the artistic, temperament is necessary. In 
other words, imagination, sympathy, and even 
sensibility, are necessary to the understanding, and 
consequently to the management, ruling, or leading 
of men. The theme would be an interesting one to 
pursue—examining the gifts of orator-statesmen 
whose speeches are a form of action, of artist- 
ambassadors like Rubens, and artist-engineers and as- 
tronomers like Leonardo, of great travellers like Bur- 
ton who have also been great writers—but already 
this is too long a digression from Sir Gerald Portal. 
Sir Gerald, in his brief but eventful career, had 
sufficiently proved himself an able and daring man 
of action—as diplomat, administrator, organiser, 
leader. We confess we have found our best evi- 
dence that he was not merely an efficient second- 
rate man in his chosen walk of life, but likely to 
prove a first-rate man, in the discovery from this 
volume that he possessed in a remarkable degree the 
faculty for expression, and was endowed with some 
of the best elements of the so-called literary tempera- 
ment. Mr. Rennell Rodd—who, by the way, is him- 
self a notable instance of the same blend of qualities 
—speaks of him as “one whose feeling for literary 
style was considerable’; and this fragmentary 
narrative, though it is printed in its first rough draft 
without that finishing touch which the editor says 
Sir Gerald would have been sure to have given it, 
amply bears out that statement. The gift it displays 
is not of the highest order; but still it is high, and 
indicative of better possibilities. Passages of graphic 
and animated description, touches of humour, touches 
of genuine poetry, little glimpses of strong human 
feeling—these alternate with passages of statesman- 
like reflection expressed with a lucidity and close- 
ness characteristic of the clarity of the writer's 
thought ; and the whole is infused with that impalp- 
able tone, humane, just and chivalrous, which we 
can only describe as the essential belonging of a 





gentleman, and which is worthy of remark because 
it is so notoriously wanting in certain recent books 
of African travel. A narrative is thus constructed 
which, so far as it goes—and it stops half-way on its 
journey—it is a lively pleasure to read. 

For a sample of the style, here is a bright passage 
instinct with feeling for beauty describing the column 
on its march—a picture which Sir Gerald says would 
have compensated them for many of the miseries of 
the journey: “The long line of white-clad, black- 
skinned porters, bearing on their heads loads of every 
colour, size and shape slowly winds in single file along 
the narrow path like a brilliant and gigantic serpent, 
now almost dazzling to look upon under the rays of 
the morning sun, now gliding in dark and mysterious 
silence through the cool shade of a wooded valley. 
All around the richly clothed downs and park-like 
glades of pasture are dotted with clumps of mimosa 
thorns, interspersed with flowering shrubs of 
every hue, which shine like rubies and turquoises 
against the dark and massive background of some 
gigantic mango-tree ; the fan-palm thrusts its brist- 
ling head high into the air ; the frowning severity of 
the black rocks, which here and there break through 
the grassy covering of the hills, is softened by 
groves of graceful cocoa-nut palms, to whose 
swaying stems cling masses of the most lovely 
flowering orchids ; while the palms, in their turn, 
are compelled to bend their heads in unceasing 
homage before the ponderous strength of the mighty 
boabab, which on every eminence displays a bloated 
and unwieldy trunk, and, shaking itself clear from 
the festoons of creepers that try as in mockery to 
hide the ungainly nakedness, wildly stretches to 
heaven its distorted, gnarled, and leafless arms in a 
perpetual agony of despairing malevolence.” 

The first glimpse of Kilimanjaro, the mighty 
giant of East Africa, whose double peaks tower 
21,000 feet above the sea-level, is described in a piece 
of writing for which we must also make room. The 
bards of Vigo Street might be challenged, in presence 
of a similar experience, to render it for us more 
poetically than this man of politics and statecraft. 
It was late in the afternoon :— 


“Before us opened an apparently endless vista of bold, 
rugged mountains piled up one behind the other till their out- 
lines were lost in the red mist of the distance. It was with 
some disappointment that we selected the highest of these as 
being Kilimanjaro, and strove to make ourselves feel awestruck 
and impressed with the grandeur of this monarch of a continent. 
But, as though the insult of this mistaken identity were too 
great to be borne any longer, suddenly, just as the sun began to 
touch the broken line of the horizon, a hitherto imperceptible mist 
was rolled aside, asa curtain might be drawn back, and high above 
the highest of those ridges towered a gleaming mass of red-tinted 
snow and black rock. Frowning down upon the now humbled 
mountains around him, as though to reprove them for daring thus 
to depreciate his majesty, the snow-clad tyrant determined to 
show himself in his best aspect. Against his gleaming shoulder the 
setting sun nestled closer and closer; above and on either side 
dense masses of cloud enclosed the picture, the bold, irregular 
outlines of their inward edges gleaming with scarlet, purple, and 
gold, until the snow of the twin-peak caught the retlection and 
transformed itself into the richest mantle of brilliant velvet and 
satin. Near us not a sound was heard; all Nature was silent, 
the tongue of even a Ritle Brigade subaltern was stilled. Spell- 
bound we gazed as, slowly, tenderly, an imperceptible veil of 
mist was drawn before the face of the glory, gently and un- 
willingly shrouding it as an Eastern Aphrodite dims her = | 
with the transparent yashmak; darker, heavier, grew the veil, 
until we gazed, as before, into a confused sea of grey mist and 
black als in the middle distance. Silently, and with a sigh of 
relief em extreme tension, we turned away and wondered, Was 
it real, this which we had seen ? ” 


Further examples of Sir Gerald Portal’s powers 
as a writer we have not room to quote. But if the 
reader possess the book, he may be recommended to 
look at the imaginative passage describing a mid- 
night raid of the Masai (page 66); the description 
of a ghastly but instructive exhibition of primal 
savagery at the cutting up of a dead rhinoceros 
(page 69), with the well-told humorous incident 
which precedes it; the account of a weird night- 
march through the desert (page 51); and such 
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lighter pictures as the visit of some splendid 
young warriors of the Masai tribe, the terror of 
East Africa, to the camp, with their lordly bear- 
ing, their bold, gay, aristocratic manners, their 
superb caparisoning, and their fine barbaric con- 
tempt for the little half-civilised scrubs of Zanzibari 
infantry-men. Every passage, too, where the writer 
attempts to enter the native mind is worth reading, 
especially those excellent pages in the eighth chapter, 
in which he analyses the deceptive and contradictory 
character of the Waganda, for which he finds a 
parallel in the deceptive and contradictory landscapes 
and climate of their country. No African traveller 
has with simpler means managed to convey a stronger 
sense of the mystery of that God-forgotten continent, 
with its benighted, and yet not despicable races, and 
its hopeless, miasmic wastes whose menace of inevit- 
able disease seems to deride, in spite of all his powers, 
the advance of the white man. Sometimes the sense 
of mystery is given by some unexpected, startling 
incident breaking across the narrative; some in- 
cident typical of the place and of its life for count- 
less ages since prim#val man has been warring for 
existence with the wild beasts and with his own 
kind. It is dawn upon the mountain side, the hills 
wrapped in a thick Scotch mist; Portal, far ahead 
of the column, is alone with his boy seeking to stalk 
game. Suddenly there is a rift in the mist, and a 
sight is disclosed which causes them to drop in their 
tracks as though they were shot, and lie prone on 
their stomachs in the grass. A long file of natives 
was crossing the hillside less than a quarter of a mile 
ahead at right angles with their path. 


“ A single glance showed us that this was no peaceful trading 
party; no women were visible, no sheep or goats, nobody carried 
a load, but we clearly saw that every man was fully armed ; 
bright blades flashed through the mist, a long bow was in every 
right hand, and a quiver full of poisoned arrows hung at every 
back. Swiftly and silently these warriors, on mischief bent, 
defiled before us as we crouched on the plain; 550 men we 
counted, and then the long procession passed out of sight round 
the shoulder of a hill.” 


When they had disappeared, no sooner did Portal 
and his boy rise to their feet than their nerves 
received another shock. At less than thirty paces 
from them, flat on their stomachs as they had been, 
watching them as they had been watching the native 
war party, were three lions, whose tails were wickedly 
threshing down the grass behind them as they ap- 
peared to be weighing the question of attack and re- 
treat. There is Africa, is it not, and the earliest life of 
man! Sometimes the sense of mystery is suggested by 
the gloom which the writer feels at the thought of the 
antiquity of the land—geologically, Uganda is the 
oldest spot in the world—its rocks of the archaic 
period thrusting their grey, weather-beaten heads 
above the surface, reproachfully conveying to the 
traveller an oppressive sense of the ons during 
which they have been “silent witnesses of innumer- 
able and untold deeds of nameless horror.” 

As for Uganda itself, Sir Gerald Portal’s word for 
it is ‘a whited sepulchre”’; and he does not conceal 
his opinion, but lets it frequently be seen that the 
worst of its scourges has been the white man, the 
recent white man with his machine guns and his 
** punitive expeditions.” 








THE DRAMA. 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT IN IZEYL. 


F historical parallels were not out of fashion, one 
might be tempted to find at least one point in 
common between Napoleon and Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt. The actress has the Napoleonic impulse 
towards the East, and the drang nach Osten in her 
case has carried her further than Moscow. Not long 
ago she was a Byzantine Empress; then she was the 
Serpent of Old Nile; now she is a courtesan in the 
Indian city of Kaplavastou. Why she so steadily 





sets her face Eastward is easily explained. It has 
long been evident to herself and the nations of the 
earth, her worshippers, that she is of all living 
actresses the one best fitted both by her physical 
means and her artistic temperament to serve as the 
embodiment of Oriental exotism. She can pass, as 
no other woman can, from the still enigmatic 
serenity of the idol to the violent bounds and shrill 
screams of the panther, from languorous murmurings, 
swoonings, caresses that are like the coiling of some 
beautiful snake to the hoarse frenzy of rage and 
despair; giving us all the manifestations of the she- 
avimal as we Westerns, rightly or wrongly, suppose 
that animal tobe when untamed by Western civilisa- 
tion. Oflate years every play that has been written for 
her has been designed merely to exhibit this animal 
in its changing moods, fuming, or growling, or wild 
with the taste of blood. This is assuredly not the 
type of character in which to look for an inward and 
spiritual grace, for the dignity—still less for the 
mere womanliness—of womanhood. Yet the authors 
of Izeyl, MM. Armand Silvestre and Eugéne Morand, 
have tried to import some of this spiritual element 
into the familiar she-animal type. They could aim 
at nothing less, since their story is a legend of the 
Buddha, and Buddhism, as we all know, is the most 
spiritual of religions. The result, however, is a little 
bizarre and incoherent, the inevitable result of trying 
to reconcile irreconcilables, of mixing up, as Sancho 
Panza says, cabbages and baskets. Mme. Bernhardt 
gets a new character which is very much like the 
old. And we get a play about the Buddha and 
Buddhism which is a passion-drama, an assassination- 
drama, a drama of torture and gouged-out-eyes and 
death—anything you please save a Buddhist drama. 

Why, you may ask, a drama about Buddhism? 
Well, in the first place, because Buddhism is some- 
thing Eastern, and there is Madame Bernhardt’s 
Eastward trend, already spoken of, to be allowed for. 
And in the second place, because Buddhism is just 
now something Parisian also. M. Paul Desjardins 
computes that there are sixty thousand Buddhists in 
Paris; and you can buy fat little figures of the 
Buddha, as cheap ornaments for your mantelshelf, 
at the Louvre and the Bon Marché. With a tincture 
of Schopenhauer, you can easily fancy yourself a 
Buddhist, and there is an alluring air of literary 
distinction about it. Is not M. Lecomte de Lisle 
a sort of Buddhist? And M. Anatole France? And 
M. Pierre Loti? Besides, it is—remember I am 
always speaking of its Parisian variety—a mighty 
convenient religion ; it dispenses with the necessity 
for action, and elevates loafing to the dignity of 
a pious exercise ; it is a sort of religious atheism, an 
agreeable combination of unbelief and sentimental 
pity; you shrug your shoulders and say that all 
is vanity, and contemplate the fat little figure on 
your mantelpiece—and there you are. And no 
doubt you will be as much entitled to consider 
yourself a true Buddhist as Jzeyl is entitled to be 
considered a Buddhist drama. 

According to MM. Silvestre and Morand, the 
process by which Gautama the King became, in the 
words of the sixpenny synopsis, “ the founder of the 
Buddhist religion” was simple, not to say crude. It 
was by a series of rival object-lessons. First, there 
was a procession of his prosperous subjects, who 
knelt three by three and offered him (I must 
again quote the appropriately Asiatic prose of the 
synopsis) “ the richest fruit of their toil; the miners 
of Golconda laid at his feet treasures of gold and 
precious stones, silk weavers the loveliest stuffs, and 
pearl-fishers the most exquisite gems.” The king 
maintained an expression of boredom. Then came 
a Yoghi, a fanatic with a very loud voice and 
intransigent principles, who showed the king the 
other side of the picture—in an opposition proces- 
sion, a widowed mother, an orphan, a leper, and so 
forth. At this spectacle of human misery the king’s 
conscience awoke; he declared his resolve to abdicate, 
to take a vow of poverty, and to follow the Yoghi into 
the wilderness. From the theatrical standpoint one 
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can readily account for the processions. But was 
the Buddhist religion really founded in this way ? 
And now the play becomes a conflict for Gautama 
between the Yoghi and Izeyl, “who,” says the 
synopsis, “is the incarnation of luxury and sensual 
enjoyment.” Izeyl, in plain language, is a courtesan, 
who, piqued by the King’s sudden conversion to 
ascetism, undertakes to bring him back to the ways 
of the world by the force of love. But when she 
practises her wiles upon him, flinging her arms about 
his neck and whispering strange temptations in his 
ear—under a great cedar tree, in the foreground of 
a really beautiful stage-landscape—she finds him 
adamant, so that in the end she is herself converted 
to what would now be called the New Ascetism. I 
say in the end, but, as a matter of fact, theatrical 
exigencies compel the process to be practically in- 
stantaneous. These conversions are obviously essen- 
tial to the scheme of the play, but are so managed as 
to be its weakest points; one can no more believe in 
conversion at sight than in conversion by procession. 
The only really dramatic moment of the play 
is in the third act—and here, observe, we leave 
conversions, the Buddha, the gospel of renunciation, 
and everything else that distinguishes /zejj/ from 
other plays, altogether on one side. We return to 
familiar ground, to the supper-scene of La Tosca, for 
instance, the scene wherein a woman hotly pressed 
by a lover, snatches up a knife and stabs him to the 
heart. It is Seyndia, Gautama’s brother and suc- 
cessor on the throne, whom Izeyl, in defence of 
her instantaneously acquired virtue, slays in this 
way; she hides the corpse under the supper-table ; 
and this incident, with the discovery of the body 
by the queen-mother, furnishes one of those exciting 
“ situations’ of which Mme. Bernhardt knows how 
to make the most. A brief fourth act—which is merely 
a selection from Mme. Bernhardt’s varied and well- 
tested stock of death-scenes—brings Jzejjl to an end. 
It will be perceived that the Buddhism of this 
play is the Buddhism of the mantelpiece. As a 
vehicle, however, not for Buddhism, but for Bern- 
hardtism, it does well enough. The actress is seen 
in all her postures, heard in all her melodies and 
cadences—every posture beautiful, every tone a joy 
to the ear. Though it would be absurd to pretend 
that her voice is what it was a dozen years ago, it is 
still a voice of ravishing sweetness, her form is as 
lithe and serpentine as ever, her features as—but I 
must cry off from the task of cataloguing a lady’s 
physical ‘‘ points.” M. Guitry, the Gautama, has a 
fine presence and admirable elocution; there is a 
little too much of the howling dervish about the 
Yoghi of M. De Max; and just enough suggestion of 
Eastern modes in the incidental music of M. Gabriel 
Pierné to make it appropriate without making it 
unpleasant. A. B. W. 








THE GREAT HEARTH. 





N many a farm-house of the West country, and 
even in some of the small cottages, you will still 
find specimens of the great open hearths which used 
to be all but universal. In the case of the cottages 
the whole of one end of the building is often 
rounded on the outside, the chimney being hardly 
smaller than the dwelling-house itself. Now and 
again you may discover some woman of the old 
school who still prefers, and on occasions practises, 
the antique modes of cookery. Perhaps, if you have 
great good-luck, she will set before you some of 
those hearthstone delicacies which, for the ruck of 
mankind, are but the shadows of names. 

Sea-coals had hardly come to be used in the 
West when these great chimneys smoked daily; and 
who shall say that there is not poetry in the very 
fact that furze-faggots and dry peats were the 
common fuel? First of all, the wild growths of the 
moorlands were cut and bound, and the faggots 
piled in a big stack near the cottage. Then the 
underlying turf, full of the roots of gorse and furze, 





was likewise cut and carried; and thus the very 
fuel imparted something of its specific qualities to 
the cooked viands. To boil the pot,a great hook 
hung within the chimney; the kettle was placed 
upon a tripod—the “ brandice "—in the midst of the 
embers, or (more frequently) was itself provided 
with legs, when it took the name of “crock.” To 
this day there are outlying country shops where 
you may purchase crocks. One imagines they are 
made almost as exclusively to suit the whim of the 
West-country folk as the broad, sharp-pointed, and 
long-handled spades they use invariably. 

The making of clotted (which is to say, Cornish) 
cream must have been a very pretty mystery in 
those days. Now the big shining tins stand in- 
gloriously upon a black stove while the scalding goes 
on, and the product contains nothing which was not 
a part in the original milk. Then each tin stood 
separately upon an iron brazier, over a little fire of 
furze and peat which required continual feeding. 
Your scientific dairyman (a wandering ineffectual 
voice among this people wedded to old usages) would 
curse the method altogether, inasmuch as it would 
be wholly impossible for those who used it to regu- 
late the temperature of the milk while it was scald- 
ing. Their cream would probably contain half its 
weight of curd. But a curdy cream is not less de- 
lectable to eye and palate than one containing only 
butter-fat ; and imagine the exquisite aroma, caught 
(and kept, even in the stage of butter) not from the 
smoke of the fuel, but from the scented air itself! 

But the chief mysteries of this craft were those 
which concerned the art of baking. The implements 
were two: the “baking-iron” was a circular iron 
plate, having a handle at one point of the circum- 
ference; the “ baker” was an iron cap which covered 
the “iron,” forming an oven, as it were. This baker 
must sometimes have been fairly large, or there was 
great cruelty in a certain method of divination. If 
ever it was known that someone among the inhabit- 
ants of a house was a thief, the whole household 
would be summoned together in the kitchen. Then 
a cock was brought in and placed on the table under- 
neath the baker. Then, in the order of priority, 
beginning with the master of the house, and con- 
tinuing until the youngest child had been tested, 
each person advanced and laid a finger upon the 
baker: “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost—Speak/” And at the touch 
of the guilty finger the cock would crow beneath the 
baker. The big hearth (to digress yet further) would 
be most excellently adapted to the slow melting of a 
waxen image stuck with pins; it was surely at such 
a hearth that the woman in “The Return of the 
Native” strove to undo Eustacia. And doubtless 
the men wore garters: so that it would still be 
possible to practise divination by the Bible and Key. 
For ’tis essential that the book should be bound upon 
the key with two garters, one of a man, and one of 
a woman. 

To return to cookery: when the pastry had been 
made ready, the baking-iron was laid among the 
embers until it had attained to a comfortable warmth. 
Then it was wiped most carefully, and the cake, 
pasty, or pie laid upon it underneath the baker. The 
fuel was raked round and over, and it was kept for 
so long a time as was deemed necessary. Imagine the 
skill (born of long experience) which must have been 
requisite to determine the precise moment at which 
to rake back the embers and lift the baker. For in 
cookery all depends upon the choice of that moment ; 
and, like all other processes whereby the skilled and 
gifted are enabled to secure their highest successes, 
this method of the baker must have given wonder- 
ful opportunities of accomplishing disastrous things 
to people born to fail. All sorts of dishes were pre- 
pared by this method, and one is led to imagine 
that the “ regrater”’ did not in those days scour the 
country as to-day in quest of superfluous eggs, cream, 
and butter. The farm fed those who dwelt upon it, 
and perhaps contributed some few delicacies to the 
neighbouringmarkets. But London, the all-devouring, 
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took care of itself—being distant a journey of 
many days. 

Thus it is that clotted cream, which is no longer 
among the common objects of the table among farm- 
ing people, enters largely into all the recipes which 
have been handed down as most in favour. They 
say in the West that the Devil himself fears to 
cross the Tamar, knowing that if he did so the 
Cornish would not rest until they had tried the 
experiment of making him into a pie. One 
ventures to assert that, with a sufficiency of 
cream allowed for its manufacture, the pie would 
prove extremely palatable. For what could be 
less desirable than the flesh of cormorants? what 
more incongruous than its admixture with cream ? 
Yet there isastory. . . . This cream, of course, 
was usually (though by no means always) added at 
the last moment. Thus the “stannin’-pie” was made 
of beef and potatoes in a whole crust, after the 
fashion of those that come from Melton Mowbray. 
It was baked in the manner which has been de- 
scribed ; the baker was covered over with “ bruss” 
—the débris collected from the bottom of a furze- 
stack—whereby a “soaking fire” was produced. 
Then, when it was ready to be served, a small hole 
was made in the top crust and a quantity of thinnish 
cream poured through, which, blandly melting in the 
heat, imparted such a tenderness as made even the 
gross mechanical part of eating a delight. 

But enough of cookery, since completeness of 
catalogue is unattainable. Those who alone could 
give you knowledge cannot be coldly cross-examined, 
being so full of interesting matter that a chance 
word is for ever leading you from the track to 
question them concerning privateers, revivals, 
smuggling, and such-like memories of their youthful 
years. A bit of philology shall make anend. The 
name given in Cornwall to insignificant beer-shops— 
such as could by no means be entitled inns—is to 
this day “ Kiddlewink.” Now, it is noticeable that 
inns are scattered in those parts with a most lament- 
able sparsity, so that one may be driven to quench 
the most legitimate thirst in the world with mere 
water: hamlets, hamlets everywhere, but ne’er an 
inn to call at. So that in some places, where men 
passed frequently, yet found no licensed place of 
refreshment, the wise knew of a cottage where a 
kettle hung innocently in the blackness of the great 
chimney. They would enter, pass the time of day, 
and, when speech was exhausted, wink in the 
direction of that blackness. Then the mistress 
would produce a cup, and pour from the kettle some 
of that good liquor which in those days came 
abundantly into Cornwall. And so the name of 
“ Kiddle-wink” arose among those who winked at 
the kettle. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 


S1r,—Allow me space for one or two remarks on the notice 
of my article on the above subject in your issue of the 9th 
inst., for the courteous and conciliatory tone of which I thank you, 

Within the limits of a letter I cannot attempt to discuss 
exhaustively the numerous important issues raised in your 
article, nor (writing from abroad) have I the material at hand 
for doing so; but I wish to correct one erroneous “ inference ” 
you draw “from one of my sentences ”—viz., “ that if a sufficiency 
of money be provided under the Bill to place the reinstated in a 
solvent position, they” (i.e., the landlords) “ will regard even com- 
pulsory settlements as likely to produce an ‘ enduring pacifica- 
tion.’”” Iam not sure to what sentence of mine you allude, but 
I wrote for myself alone, and have no means of knowing whether 
my views meet with the approval of my class. I tried to con- 
sider the question under a dry light without regard to class 
feelings or party prejudices. But neither, on the other hand, 
did I intend to express even the qualified approval of compulsion 
which you ascribe to me—viz., of compulsory reinstatement 
tempered with financial rehabilitation. 

My main point is that with sufficient money for this purpose 








compulsion would be unnecessary—without it compulsion is 
practically impossible. You say conciliation has been tried and 
failed because frustrated by landlord syndicates. I will not 
now discuss the nature and origin of the obstacles raised to 
conciliation, though they certainly have not been confined to the 
landlord side. I will merely point out that conciliation has 
never been tried plus the mouey required to set the tenants on 
their legs again. You yourself admit that more money would be 
needed for this purpose than the Bill provides, therefore you 
cannot be surprised if conciliation failed without any money at all. 
Again, sir, you admit that on present principles conciliation 
is better than compulsory arbitration, but you say the case of 
the “ Campaiga ” evicted tenants (of which alone you seem to 
take account) is exceptional. Yes, sir, but the Bill applies, not 
only to the 976 “ exceptional” “ Campaign” cases, but to the 
2,755 ordinary cases which the Mathew Commission did not 
investigate, apparently because they were not “ Campaign” 
eases, and to which, on your own showing, compulsion is—on 
general principles—less applicable than conciliation. But not 
only so. Even with these “exceptional” “Campaign” cases 
you admit that “if the wheels are sufficiently oiled with the 
necessary lubricant” (money), “we believe that every landlord 
concerned—except a very few ”—(the italics are mine) “ will so” 
(i.e., voluntarily) “ come in.” It comes to this, then, that we are 
asked to vote these compulsory powers for an exception within 
an exception ; to coerce “a very few” unreasonable landlords. 
But then, to clench the “exception” argument, you ask, 
“What about Lord Clanricarde?”’ I am not concerned to 
defend Lord Clauricarde; but when you assert that “there is 
nothing for Lord Clanricarde’s case but compulsory purchase,” 
I must point out that this is jast the form of compulsion 
which the Bill does not provide; nay, which Mr. Morley has 
expressly disclaimed. The “arbitrators” could compel Lord 
Clanricarde to reinstate the evicted as tenants, but not to sell 
the fee-simple to them. And if he, or any other landlord, “ has 
sworn to make a desert sooner tlian have peace,” I do not see 
how the Bill will defeat his aims. Suppose the evicted reinstated 
as tenants under such a landlord, can you maintain, sir—can any- 
one believe—that peace would be restored, or that opportunities 
would not very soon oceur of gratifying the vindictive temper 
with which such a man is credited? It is precisely here, where 
the need is greatest, that the Bill would most surely break down. 
In such a case, if compulsion were proved to be necessary, which 
I do not admit, I should certainly say it had better be by way of 
purchase. Nothing short of this will cut the knot, if Gordian 
it be. But from this the Government shrink; and they should 
therefore first exhaust every means to unravel the tangle.—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, MONTEAGLE. 
Bad-Nauheim, June l4th, 1894. 


[WE see nothing in these reasonable objections which Lord 
Monteagle cannot rectify by a simple amendment, which we 
feel sure the Government can be got to adopt if the land- 
lords’ and tenants’ representatives in Parliament agree in 
recommending it—an amendment providing that in case of 
compulsory reinstatement the arbitrators may, if they deem 
fit, effect the reinstatement by means of compulsory pur- 
chase. We think, ourselves, such a provision ought to be 
in the Bill. For the rest, we repeat, compulsion will only 
need to be resorted to for a very few cases—as Lord Mont- 
eagle says, for an exception within an exception. All the 
cases, moreover, including the 2,755 ordinary ones, will be 
dealt with on their merits by the arbitrators, who will settle 
them as between man and man, and who will be free to 
reject unreasouable pretensions, from whatever side they 
ecome.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 








THE CRY OF THE WIDOW. 





HE public never heard his name, 
So took no notice when he died; 
His little world went on the same, 
Yet paused in passing to deride 
A wretch who counted not the cost, 
But played the game of life—and lost. 


“A luckless wight,” his brothers said; 
“The foe of no one but himself!” 
His sisters half-disdained the dead 
Who'd left them neither place nor pelf; 
His kinsmen, in reproachful gloom, 
Inscribed their Tekel on his tomb. 


His dearest friends exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor fool! 
He made a muddle of his life ; 
He won no honours in its school— 
He wore no laurels in its strife.” 
So one and all laid down their ban 
Except myself, who loved the man. 
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I wonder if the world to come 
Will be as hard a world as this; 
With glory for the favoured Some 
Who take the prize and taste the bliss; 
But for the failing Many scorn 
Almost too bitter to be borne. 


If so, my soul will roam afar 

From streets of gold and streams of light, 
And seek him in some distant star 

Beyond the dark abyss of night. 
Though harps be dumb and crowns be dim, 
I care not, if I comfort him. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


ee 
More or Less COMPLETE ANGLERS. 


a H*: E you read ‘ The Compleat Angler’ ?” 

The question, “so cool, so calm,” is not mine, 
but Mr. R. B. Marston’s; and with it he introduces 
the pleasantest little book it has been my lot to 
read for a long while—‘‘ Walton and some earlier 
Writers on Fish and Fishing” (London: Elliot 
Stock). It may be urged that in all conscience we 
have had enough talk by this time about Walton’s 
imperishable treatise. I say this is a conceivable 
objection, though for my part I don’t think much 
of it. The truth is that Walton belongs to that 
very little band of writers of whom it is impossible 
to learn too much. Of these Scott is, perhaps, the 
most notable. He has already one of the fullest 
biographies in the language; within the last 
year or two we have had his Journal in two 
volumes, and another two volumes of Letters: 
the commentaries upon his writings are already 
voluminous, and still grow at a prodigious rate; 
and still readers ask for more, and will continue 
to ask. It is pleasing evidence of humanity’s in- 
veterate and indomitable love of virtue that, to 
be admitted to this choice company of favourites, 
it is necessary for an author to be a thoroughly 
good man. 


“It might sweeten a man’s temper at any time to 
read ‘The Compleat Angler,” said Lamb (himself 
one of those “Persons One would Wish to have 
Seen”). Wemay go farther. Such has been Walton's 
apotheosis that we now count our time well spent 
even in listening to another man’s enthusiasm about 
him. I confess, for instance, to being charmed with 
this story of Mr. Marston's schooldays :—“I remember, 
one hot summer day, when my old schoolmaster, the 
Rev. Mr. H——, was perspiring with the heat and his 
endeavour to make some lines of Xenophon’s ‘ Ana- 
basis’ clear to a fat Irish boy, that, thinking his 
attention would be engaged for some time, I propped 
up the lid of my desk as a screen, and was soon deep 
in dearly beloved Walton. The loud voice of the 
master and the hesitating answers of the boy soon 
faded away, and I was watching Piscator kill that 
big chub with the white spot on his tail, when bang 
went the master’s cane on his oak desk. I looked 
round my sheltering desk-lid only to find, in perfect 
silence, the whole eyes of the class on me, and 
then, with Xenophon upraised in hand ready to 
hurl at my head, came the thundering ‘ Marston, 
what book have you got there?’ Prepared at 
any moment to avoid Xenophon by a judicious 
‘duck-down,’ I said, ‘ Please, sir, it’s Walton’s “ Com- 
pleat Angler.”’ ‘Walton's “ Angler,”’ repeated 
the master, and a pleasant change came over the 
flushed and angry, but always jolly, face. ‘Come 
up here, sir, and let me look at it.’ I went up with 
some misgivings, for the four-foot cane was not put 
down with Xenophon; in fact, ‘old H——,’ as we 
irreverently called him, seemed to be trying its 
balance as he would a fly-rod. ‘ Ah! a very pretty 





edition ;’ and, after some little time, ‘And are you 
a fisherman?’ I proudly said I was; and then we 
had a regular talk about fishing, and I related how, 
during the recent holidays, I had lost a five-pound 
chub. ‘What, sir! How do you know he was five 
pounds, if you lost him?’ ‘ Well, sir, I think —I 
believe he would have weighed near six, if I had 
caught him.’ ‘That will do, sir;’ and with, as I 
thought, a half-suppressed twinkle in his eye, ‘ Don’t 
let me catch you again.” 


But I need hardly say that Mr. Marston’s purpose 
extends considerably beyond the writing of a testi- 
monial to Isaak Walton’s charm. As all the world 
knows, he is the Editor of the Fishing Gazette 
and himself an angler, whose prowess is usually 
spoken of with bated breath in Fleet Street, and 
around that very corner of Chancery Lane whence 
Walton sallied forth in quest of trout and chub and 
roach, and “immortal copy,” as Mr. Henley puts it. 
Also he seems to possess an angler’s library of rarity 
and value (“although one may possess, as I do,” he 
says casually, but with modest pride, “copies of 
nearly all the hundred or more editions of this little 
WEE: a. .08 *), and his object in these pages is to give 
an entertaining account of some of the earliest works 
on angling in our language; pointing out incident- 
ally the use made of them in the “ Compleat Angler;” 
and so passing on to a short description of the 
successive early editions of that work, with observa- 
tions upon the later bibliography of the subject, 
upon Walton’s trustworthiness as an observer and 
teacher, and lastly upon “Some Contemporary 
and Subsequent Opinions” about Walton and his 
book. 


Mr. Marston begins, then, with one Piers of Ful- 
ham, whose little tract (written about 1420) contains 
the earliest known reference (in English) to angling, 
and possibly suggested to Walton his famous sub- 
title ‘The Contemplative Man’s Recreation.” “Loo, 
worshipfull sirs,” says Piers of Fulham, “here after 
followeth a gentlemanlye treatyse full convenyent 
for contemplatiff louers to rede and understand, 
made by a noble Clerke Piers of ffultra, sum tyme 
ussher of Venus Schole, which hath brieflye compyled 
many praty conceytis in loue under covert terms of 
ffysshyng and ffowlyng.” From Piers of Fulham we 
pass to the celebrated “ Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth 
an Angle,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde in his 
second edition of “The Book of St. Albans ”—the 
earliest sporting work in our language—-and compiled 
by Dame Juliana Berners—“ compiled,” be it under- 
stood ; for the good lady made no pretence to have 
written it (so to speak) off her own bat. She was an 
enthusiast, at any rate, and argues in the delightful 
fashion of her sex: for, after discoursing on the 
disappointments that attend the hunter who 
“blowyth tyll his lyppes blyster, and when he 
wenyth it be an hare full oft it is an hegge 
hogg,” and the falconer who “often loseth his 
hawkes,” she proceeds, “Thus me semyth that 
huntynge and hawkynge and fowlynge ben so 
laborous and grevous that none of theym may 
perfourme nor bi very meane that enduce a man to 
a mery spryte; whyche is cause of his longe lyfe 
accordynge unto ye sayd parable of Solomon. 
Dowteles thenne folowyth it that it must nedes 
be the dysporte of fysshynge with an angle. For 
all other manere of fysshynge is also} laborous and 
grevous. . . .” Of the “Treatyse” Mr. Marston 
speaks with discriminating approval, commending 
not only its true spirit of sport, but even its practical 
instructions, the value of which (he holds) has been 
obscured by the clumsiness of the illustrations. 
Leonard Mascall followed, in 1590, with his “ Booke 
of Fishing with Hooke and Line,” and is praised as 
the pioneer of fish culture in England: and so we 
come to John Dennys’ “ Secrets of Angling,” 1613 ; 
Gervase Markham’s “Art of Angling,” 1614; and 
“Barker's Delight: or the Art of Angling,” first 
published in 1651. Two years later appeared “ The 
Compleat Angler.” 
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“ Have you read ‘ The Compleat Angler’?” 


Since five editions of it were published between 
1653 and 1676, it is obvious that this belated question 
of Mr. Marston's was once in many men’s mouths. 
“ Ah! if thou couldst tell,” sings that veteran angler, 
Mr. T. Westwood, addressing a copy of the “ brown- 
jerkined, friendly-faced” editio princeps— 


“ Ah, if thou couldst tell 
Thy story—how in ’sixteen fifty-three, 
Good Master Marriot, standing at his door, 
Saw Anglers hurrying— fifty—nay, threescore, 
To buy thee, ere noon pealed from Dunstan’s bell :— 
And how he stared al shook his sides with glee.” 


The first copies printed of this first edition con- 
taing a printer's error, which (as Mr. Marston says), 
“when Walton discovered it, doubtless made him 
put on his hat and go with all speed to his friend 
and publisher Richard Marriot to stop the press.” 
The error occurred in the last distich of the last 
verses quoted in the book— 


“ And if contentment be a stranger, then 
I'll ne’er look for it, but in heaven again ”’— 


which appeared thus— 


“ And if contention be a stranger, then 
I'll ne’er look for it, but in heaven again.” 


By the way, Mr. Marston need surely not wonder 
(on p. 100) if the three famous writers on angling— 
Barker, Walton, and Venables—ever “met and 
smoked a pipe together. Richard Marriot published 
for all of them, and surely they must all have met 
at his shop in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet 
Street.” But in the fifth edition of the “ Angler” 
Walton addresses a letter to Venables which begins: 
“Honoured Sir,—Though I never (to my know ledg) 
had the happiness to see your Face... . 


What chiefly pleases me in this little book is to 
find such an expert as Mr. Marston standing up and 
giving the lie to the modern notion that Walton was 
just a cockney sportsman, without a wide or very 
deep knowledge of his subject, and his book “ mere 
literature,” and devoid of authority. I have always 
suspected this opinion, being familiar, in other 
branches of literature, with the rage of the dull 
specialist. In this case one “ Ephemera” (i.e., Edward 
Fitzgibbon, angling editor for many years of Bell's 
Life in London), who edited Walton in 1853, seems 
to have been at the bottom of the mischief. 
“ Ephemera’s”’ idea of editing was to take Walton 
upon his knee, lecture him for his mistakes, and pro- 
ceed at great length to set him right; and as 
“Ephemera” had a considerable reputation, it be- 
came fashionable to treat Walton as a well-meaning 
but lowly sportsman who took his information, 
with all its errors, at second-hand, who knew 
nothing of trout or grayling, whose soul never 
soared above the humble worm or quill, whose 
art, in short, was that of the enthusiastic “ duffer.” 
Upon this fashionable opinion, for instance, Mr. 
Henty has built (in his “ Views and Reviews”) a 
short series of extremely fascinating paradoxes. 
“ What Walton saw in angling was not that delight 
in the consciousness of accomplishment and intelli- 
gence which sends the true fisherman to the river 
and keeps him there, rejoicing in his strength, 
whether he kill or go empty away. It was rather 
the pretext—with a worm and perhaps a good sup- 
per at one end and a contemplative man at the other 
—of a day in the fields.” “It is a characteristic of 
Walton—who in this particular may stand for the 
authentic type of the cockney sportsman as opposed 
to the true one—that he delighted not much less in 
dining and supping on his catch than he did in the 
act of making it.” And again, “ That was your true 
Master Piscator who, being an excellent man of 
letters, went out to ‘stretch his legs up Tottenham 
Hill’ in search of fish, and came home with immortal 
copy.” 

This view, we must admit, is a taking one. But 
Mr. Marston weightily disputes it. “I confess” (he 








says) “I cannot understand those anglers who scoff at 
Walton as being antiquated.” “The corrections are 
often more erroneous than the original.” “To writers 
like ‘Ephemera’ is due the vague impression—that 
which some anglers have who have not read Walton 
—that he was merely a bottom or live-bait fisher, 
and knew nothing of fly-fishing or spinning with a 
minnow. This statement is far from being correct.” 
And he gives reasons for his opinion. Indeed, Mr. 
Marston thinks that these old books can still give 
a great number of “ wrinkles” to the modern angler, 
who is usually the slave of custom. “ Indeed, I think 
that anglers of the present day might, with great 
advantage, take a lesson from this [Dame Juliana’s] 
‘Treatyse’ and from Walton, and give the fish a 
greater variety to select from, instead of worms, 
paste, gentles, and gentles, paste, worms. Why not 
try this for barbel: ‘Take some good, fresh cheese, 
lay it on a board, and cut it into small, square pieces 
the size of your hook; then take a candle and burn 
it, while on your hook, till it be yellow; then bind it 
on your hook with silk’? Toasted cheese is good 
both for mice and men: then why not for fishes? 
It has a strong, appetising scent, and is a clean, whole- 
some, pleasant bait touse.” ‘ As regards many of the 
baits recommended by Walton, present-day anglers 
have, as a rule, no knowledge of them ; and much of 
the want of sport complained of in such well-stocked 
and well-protected rivers as the Lea, Thames, and 
Trent is due to the continual use of the same 
baits and ground baits, and over-dosing the fish with 
the latter.” 


I cannot take leave of this charming book with- 
out mentioning two really important discoveries 
announced in it. In the first place, Mr. Marston has 
found out the source of the illustrations in “ Angler”; 
you may read about this on p. 141. Secondly, I 
suppose we have all wondered how Walton, who 
lived in the heart of London, managed to tramp 
it all the way to Waltham or Hoddesdon or Ware 
and then “putin” a day’s fishing. Piscator talks 
very glibly of stretching his legs up Tottenham Hill; 
but the truth is (says Mr. Marston) Piscator kept a 
horse. The secret pops out in the middle of some 
directions for bream and carp baits. “Take a peck 
or a peck and a half of sweet gross-ground barley- 
malt, and boil it in a kettle (one or two warms is 
enough), then strain it through a bag into a tub (the 
liquor whereof hath often done my Horse much good). 
...” Mr. Marston has no doubt now that he used 
to ride out to his fishing and put up his horse at 
Host Rickabie’s or at the “ George” in Ware; but I 
shall not be surprised to find somebody disputing 
this. A. T. Q. CG, 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF LORD AUGUSTUS 
LOFTUS. 


Tue DripLtomatic REMINISCENCES OF LoRD AUGUSTUS 
Lorrus (Second Series), 1862-1879. In 2 vols. London: 
Cassell & Co. 


~ ORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS has established a very 
dangerous precedent. For an ambassador to pub- 

lish his recollections of the foreign politics of fifteen 
years ago while he and the other principal actors 
are still living might be an awkward and regrettable 
incident. Even Paris was a little shocked when a 
politician published in the Rue Lafayette what he 
had learned at the Quai D'Orsay; but one shudders 
to think of the consequences if a British official were 
to migrate from Whitehall to Fleet Street. It is 
only fair to add that the warning is due not to Lord 
Augustus, but to imitators of less discretion. He is 
the very pink of propriety, and his book contains no 
vestige of an offence against decorum. One learns 
nothing from it that one ought not to know. There 
are no intrigues exposed, and the frailties of foreign 
capitals, kings, and statesmen are scarcely alluded 
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to. Lord Augustus, with an ingenuous though 
measured optimism, describes in well-constructed 
sentences the State-concert side of Court existence. 
Gortchakoff is remembered only for his brilliant 
conversation and his pretty compliments. If Ignatieff 
is accused of falsehood, it is in a meek way that 
would do credit to the editor of a country paper 
seeking to avoid a libel action. ‘“ He was,’ we read, 
“of an imaginative disposition, and consequently 
his statements and hopes were not altogether to be 
depended upon, although they gave an agreeable 
vivacity to his conversation.” Could a man be called 
a liar with more grace? Occasionally this habit of 
reserve makes the book exasperating. Lord Augustus 
steps from a battle to a christening without pausing 
to take breath—for he had never gone so quickly as 
to be out of breath—and Court inanities are described 
in the same tone as the fall of empires. We cannot 
refrain from picking out one or two gems of common- 
place. This, for instance, of Oberammergau :— 


“ Although a theatrical representation of so solemn a scene 
might appear to be an act of profaneness, it is conducted with 
the greatest reverence; and I have been told by several clergy- 
men who have viewed it that it made a deep impression on them, 
and they considered that, instead of producing evil, it was 
ealeulated to awaken in many hearts the deepest religious feeling 
and contrition.” 


Or this of Dean Stanley :— 


“ Dean Stanley was possessed of great mental acquirements 
and of great learning. He was a distinguished classical scholar 
and a theologian of broad views.” 


This mild manner is refreshing to the palate 
jaded by “The Heavenly Twins.” Lord Augustus 
reminds one now and then of a Mr. Pepys trained in 
the manners and morals of the early Victorian 
period. The very air of commonplace is neither 
untrue nor inartistic. On the contrary, it probably 
gives precisely the correct impression of the life of 
the British Ambassador in a continental capital. 
The young man in the diplomatic service may have 
his adventures, in addition to the pleasures of an 
attaché which are not strictly within the scope of 
his employment. He may be sent to Uganda, or to 
inquire into the condition of the Russian dissenters, 
or of the Armenians. He may occasionally get out 
of the reach of the telegraph. But in his seasoned 
age, as the ambassador to a great Power, he settles 
down very much indeed. He has not even the 
excitement, as some of Lord Augustus’s French col- 
leagues had, of finding out that his superiors are 
carrying on a secret mission through other agents 
without their knowledge. In mixing up his weddings 
and his wars, and painting both in a subdued colour, 
Lord Augustus shows himself a true artist. 

Nor has he any objection to an occasional epigram. 
The book contains many contributions to the stores 
of Bismarckiana. Describing the state of feeling 
between Austria and Prussia just before the seven 
weeks’ war, Bismarck said: “I might use the words 
of Richelieu to his discarded mistress: ‘Nous ne 
sommes pas ennemis; mais nous ne nous aimons 
plus.” Unfortunately, whatever the truth about 
Platonic love, a Platonic parting is rarely possible. A 
naive admission of poor Benedetti is recorded. After 
a dinner at Bismarck’s, he took up his host's helmet 
from the table where it lay, but replaced it, saying: 
* Décidément il a la téte plus forte que moi.” Though 
he never obtrudes himself unduly, two of the best 
things Lord Augustus records were spoken by him- 
self. Bismarck was defending Prussia from the 
suggestion that she was acting aggressively against 
Austria in the matter of the Duchies. “What 
would you do,” he said, “if you found a violent, 
dangerous man in the street, threatening the public 
security and peace?” Lord Augustus replied : 
“TI should immediately call the police, and in my 
estimation the Great Powers constitute the police of 
Europe, for the maintenance of peace.” “ But,” said 
Count Bismarck, “ if it was the case of a gentleman, 
you would give him your card.” Lord Augustus 
replied, “I think not.” Again, Lord Augustus, 





noticing that every Governor-General in Central 
Asia tried to advance farther in order to win 
the “St. George,” made the happy suggestion to 
Gortchakoff that every Governor-General might be 
given the St. George on his appointment. Nor was 
he without wise political foresight. A sympathetic 
spectator at the reunion of Germany, he neverthe- 
less very clearly saw the unfortunate course which 
events took. In 1868 he wrote to Lord Stanley that 
the great question to be solved would be between 
“ Preussenthum ” and “ Deutschthum ”—* Prussian- 
ism ” and “ Germanism "’—should Germany be merged 
into Prussia, or Prussia into Germany? His own 
opinion was clearly in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive, as the better for Germany and Europe. 

If one were asked what historical facts of im- 
portance are to be found in the two volumes which 
were not previously known, the answer would not 
be a very long one. Lord Augustus believes, 
strangely enough, that if Lord Clarendon had lived, 
his influence with the Emperor Napoleon might 
have prevented the Franco-German war. One 
gathers that, as British ambassador to Berlin, he 
was made a less effective mediator than he might 
have been by his strong belief that France was 
the aggressor in essentials as well as in form. Lord 
Granville telegraphed to him on the 16th of July, 
1870, referring to the twenty-third protocol of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, and suggesting that both 
France and Prussia should have recourse to the 
good offices of some friendly Power. It does not 
seem, however, that these views were ever pressed 
upon Bismarck sufficiently by the ambassador 
himself. They were mentioned to Baron Thile, 
the Under-Secretary, who mentioned the ques- 
tion to the Chancellor, and brought back the 
answer that mediation could only be accepted 
on the condition that certain guarantees were 
given by France that Prussia should not be 
again exposed to the recurrence of similar hostile 
conduct on the part of the French Government. 
When the matter was formally mentioned the next 
day, Bismarck took the curious course of suggesting 
that threats should be used by England to France to 
prevent war, and Lord Augustus does not seem to 
have suggested that if threats were necessary to 
preserve the peace it was not France only which 
required them. Yet at a time when Russia was 
buying, as the price of her neutrality, Bismarck’s 
consent to the denunciation of the Black Sea clauses 
of the Treaty of Paris, England might perhaps have 
secured some little negotiation or interchange of 
views as the price of her non-intervention. Time 
in such a matter might have meant peace. As it 
was, Bismarck seems to have paid so little attention 
to England’s mild suggestions that he had the 
impertinence to remonstrate in unfriendly terms 
when England, in ordinary course, undertook the 
protection of French subjects in Germany during 
the war. One or two other bits of fresh historical 
knowledge may be mentioned. Lord Augustus was 
charged by the French Government to distribute the 
“solde de captivité” among the French prisoners. 
Among other prisoners Bazaine applied for this allow- 
ance, as no other Marshal of France did. The little 
fact would seem to show that, whatever was his 
reason for capitulation, there was no corrupt bargain 
with the Prussians. A saying of Ranke’s is recorded 
which shows what terribly dangerous people profes- 
sors are. Thiers, on his patriotic mission during the 
course of the war, met Professor Banke at Vienna 
and asked him, “ Mais contre qui c mbattez-vous?” 
to which Ranke replied, “Contre Louis XIV.,” in 
reference to the recovery of Alsace. We may expect 
professors at the Sorbonne in the twenty-first 
century to be telling their pupils to fight against 
Bismarck—with equal reason. 

One little bit of history which our author gives 
may possibly not be admitted by admirers of Lord 
Beaconsfield. The Russians, Lord Augustus claims, 
were kept out of Constantinople in 1878, not vy the 
British fleet in Besika Bay, but by a little ruse of 
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his own at St. Petersburg. “I was careful,” he says, 
“not to allow a word of menace, which could give 
offence or cause irritation, to drop. I was left to 
the exercise of my own judgment in regard to any 
opinion I might express. I cautiously said to my 
intimate friends—in the way of friendship, and not 
of menace (knowing that it would be repeated at 
headquarters): ‘ N’allez pas & Constantinople—c’est 
la guerre. I was told afterwards that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas was greatly disappointed at receiving 
stringent orders from the Emperor not to enter 
Constantinople, so that my warning was not without 
effect.” It also appears that Lord Augustus first 
suggested the drawing up of the Salisbury-Schouva- 
loff memorandum. No one of these new facts may 
seem of capital importance, but the book as a whole 
is one which no student of modern European history 
can afford to overlook. 





BEFORE THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


Tue ENGLIsh CHURCH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(1800-1833). By- J. H. Overton, D.D., Canon of Lincoln 
and Rector of Epworth. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


CANON OVERTON is a chronicler in an age of 
historians. He can string names together and 
record events, but his is not the ability that can 
interpret tendencies or discover the laws which 
regulate the movements of history. He is manifestly 
a good man, but also a limited. Everywhere in his 
book there is evidence of conscientious work, but 
also evidence that the most conscientious work is 
not enough to constitute an historian. He loves, 
indeed, the Church whose history for thirty-three 
remarkable years he here undertakes to write, and 
he certainly deserves the beatitude of those who 
love to speak well of dignitaries. In giving an account 
of the state of things in the early years of the 
century, he has to record the fact that the episcopal 
conscience was not very enlightened on the question 
of pluralities, many occupants of the Bench being 
themselves pluralists, and he adds a few felicitous 
illustrations of the then free-and-easy discharge of 
duties. “ We hear,” he says, “strange tales of one 
bishop examining his candidates for ordination in 
a tent on a cricket-field, he himself being one of 
the players; of another sending a message by his 
butler to the candidate to write an essay ; of another 
performing the difficult process of examining a man 
while shaving, and, not unnaturally, stopping the 
examination when the examinee had construed two 
words.” And, having said so much, he proceeds to 
make atonement by appending this interesting note: 
“The names of all these bishops are given, but I 
purposely abstain from mentioning them, because 
such stories are apt to be exaggerated, and it would 
be unnecessarily cruel to gibbet individuals except 
on the strongest evidence.” 

The history covers a most interesting time. The 
new forces which were so soon to break forth in the 
Anglican Revival were already at work; the re- 
action against the eighteenth century and all its 
works was already in full swing. Fear of political 
change exercised a quickening influence on theo- 
logical belief and religious activity. The French 
Revolution had expressed in the most flagrant form 
what old institutions and privileged classes might 
expect at the hands of a long-neglected but suddenly 
awakened populace conscious of possessing power 
and with the will to use the power it possessed. 
The movement to be understood as it affected the 
Church in England must be looked at in wider 
relations than hag entered into the view of Canon 
Overton. He seems to think that the matter may 
be looked at as if it were an affair of the Church 
alone, but the Church was here simply the sus- 
ceptible subject of common influences or tendencies, 
home and foreign. The Catholic and medizval 
reaction, championed by Chateaubriand, De Maistre, 
and De Bonald in France, and by the Stolbergs and 
the Schlegels in Germany, was one in spirit, in 





design, and in inspiration with the movement that 
created the Anglican Revival here. 

But Canon Overton has not at all succeeded in 
relating the most potent persons of the reaction to 
the real sources of their mind or springs of their 
activity. Thus he speaks in a curious and un- 
enlightened way of Germany and German influence. 
He describes Herbert Marsh as “ one of the very few 
Englishmen of the day who had any acquaintance 
with the great writers and thinkers of Germany.” 
And, again, he says: “ With the exception of S. T. 
Coleridge (whose reading, though extensive, was 
very desultory), Thirlwall and Hare were at that 
time probably the only Englishmen who had made 
a real study of the literature of Germany.” And he 
adds: “ Judging by after results, it may be thought 
a questionable benefit to have introduced into 
England German speculation, and especially the 
speculations of Schleiermacher.” 

But the exception he has named of Coleridge is, 
as it were, the exception of the rule itself; for 
he was one of the two great literary factors of 
the change here described. He elsewhere gives 
Coleridge credit of having, as he unquestionably 
had, influenced the men of the Anglican Revival, 
especially Newman; but the ideas by virtue of 
which he exercised this influence could hardly be 
termed his own: they were German, obtained by a 
process of eclecticism or borrowing. The two great 
factors of Coleridge’s mind that changed his attitude 
to theology and gave him his religious ideal were 
Kant, with his distinction of understanding and 
reason, and Schelling, with his idea of divinity as 
manifested in nature and history. The second great 
literary influence was Scott. He contributed as 
much to the historical as Coleridge did to the 
intellectual impulse which made the Revival. 
And Scott owed much of his peculiar attitude 
and inspiration to German sources. Biirger and 
Schiller influenced him, as well as Goethe—fostered 
his love of ballad literature and his sense of its 
significance, and helped to awaken the imagination 
which did not so much describe as create the past he 
loved. He depicted the Middle Ages for us, but it 
need hardly be said that as he depicted them they 
had never been. We may say, then, the main in- 
fluence that gave tone and form to the reaction in 
England was largely the outcome of foreign rather 
than native sources. If Canon Overton, too, had 
known the wider as well as he does the narrower 
relations of his subject, he would have been saved 
from a number of statements whose accuracy is 
more than doubtful. Schleiermacher, he says, “ was 
the spiritual and intellectual father of Strauss;” but 
if Strauss is himself to be believed, Hegel was and 
Schleiermacher was not. Nay, more, H. J. Rose’s 
work had no more cordial admirer than Schleier- 
macher, and Pusey’s “Reply” was only in a very 
limited sense his own: much of it, as is now known, 
being really due to Tholuck. 

We must also differ from him as regards the 
rather novel nomenclatures he uses. For our old 
friends “High Church,” “Low Church,” “ Broad 
Church,” he substitutes “ Orthodox,” “ Evangelical,” 
and “ Liberal,” but unless the first term be taken in 
an ironical sense it is as invidious as it is in- 
descriptive. He says, indeed, that the “term ‘ High 
Churchman,’ in contradistinction to ‘Evangelicals’ 
and ‘Liberals,’ would be a cross-division, Low 
and Broad being the natural correlatives to High.” 
True, but the natural correlative to Orthodox is 
Heterodox, and we do not understand him to mean 
to class the two other divisions in such an invidious 
relation to the first. The older terms are the better 
and the more accurate. He says: “As for the term 
‘Broad Churchman,’ it did not, so far as my reading 
enables me to judge, exist.” Butin the middle of the 
seventeenth century the equivalent “ Latitudinarian ” 
was well known and in common use. Each of the old 
terms is characteristic ; it defines the essential feature 
of the party: his proposed substitutes do not. To 
the High Churchman the Church isallin all; it isthe 
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pillar and ground of truth. To the Low Churchman 
the Church is secondary, the Gospel primary; and 
the Broad Churchman so reads the Church, or tries 
so to read it, as to make it an inclusive rather than 
an exclusive body. We shall find our way better 
through the maze by keeping the old than by 
adopting the new terms. 

Yet while we have frankly criticised the book, 
we desire to express our sense of the kindly and well- 
meaning spirit of the writer. Throughout it we 
have all the sense of a painstaking and conscientious 
work, by a man who loves his subject and knows it 
well within the limits that make it interesting to 
him. 


CRETAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Le LeGer pi GORTYNA E LE ALTRE ISCRIZIONI ARCAICHE 
Cretesi. Edite ed illustrate da Domenico Comparetti 


(in Monumenti Antichi pubblicati per cura della R. 
Accademia dei Lincei, Vol. III.). Milan: Hoepli. 


THE study of Greek epigraphy has received a greatcon- 
tribution in this notable work by Professor Comparetti. 
It is rather singular that up to a few years ago the 
great and recognised importance of Crete in the 
history of Hellenic civilisation had not been suffi- 
cient to induce archeologists to undertake really 
serious explorations in the soil of the famous island. 
The number of the Cretan inscriptions that we pos- 
sessed had remained very scanty almost to the 
present day, and we owe it principally to Professor 
Frederic Halbherr, of the Roman University, that the 
field of epigraphy, as far as Crete is concerned, has 
all of a sudden become so much more extended. 
Following the advice of Professor Comparetti, his 
eminent master, Dr. Halbherr, sent on a scientific 
mission by the Italian Government, went several 
times to Crete, between the years 1884 and 1887, 
to explore the monuments of the island, both above 
and under the surface, which led to his making 
many discoveries that gave rise to veveral remarkable 
publications. The first results of Dr. Halbherr's in- 
vestigations were published partly in the Muses 
Italiano di Antichita Classica, and partly in the two 
first volumes of the Monumenti Antichi, a very 
important series recently started by the Royal 
Academy of the Lincei, and of which this present 
edition of the Gortynian Laws forms the third 
volume. Of all his discoveries the first remained 
also the most important, namely, that of the great 
inscription of the ancient laws of Gortyna, which, as 
Professor Comparetti. well remarks, may be con- 
sidered as the Queen of all Greek inscriptions 
hitherto known. It was discovered and partly 
excavated and copied in 1884 by Dr. Halbherr, who, 
however, owing to temporary difficulties, had to 
suspend for a while the excavations which were 
afterwards taken up and completed by Dr. Fabricius. 
The inscription was published simultaneously in 
Italy and in Germany in 1885, and since then many 
commentaries on it have been written. The greater 
part, however, of these publications, though often 
praiseworthy, were prompted by a natural wish to 
be before others in investigations into a new 
document of the first order, and therefore were con- 
ducted without the preparations necessary to render 
such a study entirely satisfactory. A really good 
edition of the text of the Inscription was almost 
impossible, owing to the scarcity, nay, almost the 
total absence, of other monuments having suffi- 
cient similarity of language and subject to afford 
light for a complete understanding of the Gortynian 
inscription. It was, therefore, a good plan to wait 
and try more excavations, in order to see what the 
soil of the island still concealed, before attempting a 
final edition. In fact, the new explorations made on 
behalf of the Italian Government by Professor 
Halbherr resulted in the discovery of additional 
epigraphical fragments of laws of an even remoter 
epoch, and these were found in another Gortynian 
building, which was afterwards identified as the 
very ancient temple of the Pythian Apollo. Other 





researches by Halbherr in other localities of the island 
gave, also, good results. A vast amount of materials 
had now been collected; it was necessary that a 
master’s hand should treat them, giving them shape in 
a publication that should present the most accurate 
edition possible of the texts discovered, and a full 
illustration of them all, and of their mutual relations 
to one another. 

No man could have been more competent for this 
work than Professor Comparetti, and he has accom- 
plished his task as might have been expected. In 
the various peculiarities of the characters engraved 
in the inscriptions, of the legal ideas expressed in 
them, and of the names and use of the coins men- 
tioned, the author has found arguments to establish 
their chronological limits, and has divided these 
limits into three epochs, embracing altogether a 
period of not less than two centuries, beginning 
from about the middle of the seventh century B.c. 

To the first epoch belong many, but short and 
disconnected, fragments. It would be very difficult 
to gather exactly the special object of each of thenr, 
but still we can make out enough to enable us to 
assert with certainty that they contain laws of a 
public and political character. It is evident that 
they are not a fragment of a vast body of laws, but 
that they refer to single laws published at different 
times on different subjects, of either public, sacred, 
or private character. The inscriptions belonging to 
the second epoch are of a much more important 
nature. To the vague and loose system of the first 
times of written legislation, another succeeds better 
connected and more synthetic. Like many other 
ancient populations, the Gortynians, after a first 
period of laws written without any uniform rule, 
must soon have felt the need of a synthetic work 
collecting in large groups the laws of their country 
upon every subject. The great Gortyna inscription 
is the fullest specimen remaining of these groups of 
laws. One may easily understand that it represents 
a sort of partial code, comprehending part of what 
must have formed the whole general code of the 
Gortynian laws. The matter contained in it is 
limited to a few subjects, and it is evident that other 
subjects were treated in other similar inscriptions. 
There are, indeed, some remnants of another of them, 
but unfortunately those remnants are too scanty for 
obtaining as much information as we need in order 
to gain a general idea of all this work of codification. 

The principal subject of the Gortyna inscription 
is the laws regarding family property, but it is pre- 
ceded by a certain number of laws belonging 
evidently to another group, and relating to several 
actions directed against persons belonging as private 
property to others, or placed in a dependent con- 
dition. With regard to the family property, these 
laws contemplate the property of husband and wife 
in their mutual relations, in their relations to their 
children, in the cases of divorce and of the death of 
one of them, and they also contemplate the succession 
and the division of the property. Other laws in con- 
nection with them deal with the property of adopted 
children and of female inheritors. Such are the 
principal subjects contained in the inscriptions, 
which, according to Professor Comparetti, belong to 
the second epoch, while of the third epoch the 
remnants are so few and so fragmentary that, 
though they are of some use for the interpretation 
of the preceding inscriptions, they can help us very 
little with regard to the legislation of the third epoch 
itself. 

These few hints will be sufficient, we hope, to give 
an idea of the very high importance of these Cretan 
discoveries, and it is a matter of congratulation that 
their full interpretation should have been undertaken 
by Professor Comparetti. The critical examination 
of the text, the philological notes, the commentary 
on the laws, and the numismatic observations are all 
of the highest value. The publication of this volume 
is, indeed, a remarkable addition to the series of the 
Monumenti Antichi so happily initiated by the 
Royal Academy of the Lincei. 
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SCIENCE AND FEELING. 


PAIN, PLEASURE, AND A/sTHETICS. An Essay concerning the 
Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with special reference to 
Zistheties. By Henry Rutgers Marshall, M.A. London & 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


THis book ought to take a high position among 
psychological essays of the newer kind. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s discussions of the theory of pleasure and 
pain have the minuteness characteristic of modern 
“ psycho-physical"’ work without the aridity which 
is unfortunately the usual accompaniment of this 
minuteness. Many workers in psychological labora- 
tories seem to have become possessed with the 
idea that, because psychology is scientific, and 
deals with human nature, it ought to prove its 
character by getting rid of all human interest, and 
by substituting tables of statistics for generalisations. 
This is an error into which Mr. Marshall has not 
fallen. He gives us at once the closest study of the 
facts, exceedingly well-informed criticism of his pre- 
decessors, definite theorising of his own; and, lastly, 
practical applications of his theory to the problems 
of wsthetics. His theory, at least in its general out- 
line, seems to be the best attainable; and if his 
practical applications have more negative than 
positive value, this is only what he admits himself 
in discussing the relations between art and science. 

Mr. Marshall's theory of pleasure and pain in out- 
line is this: Pains and pleasures are not states of mind 
that are distinguishable from other states in the 
way that different classes of sensations are distin- 
guishable from one another. Nor are they, considered 
as psychological phenomena, to be confounded with 
the whole class of “emotions.” Particular emotions 
are distinguished as corresponding to particular 
kinds of objective relations ; whereas, when we 
speak of pleasure and pain, we always speak with 
a subjective reference. A pleasure or pain is, in the 
author’s technical language, a quale which may 
belong to any distinguishable state of mind, emo- 
tional or intellectual. Take any sensation, for 
example. It is, first of all, a “content” that can 
be classed with other mental contents. It may have 
more or less intensity. Further, it may be pleasur- 
able, painful, or indifferent. So with more complex 
states of mind. Interactions of mental states with 
one another, or changing relations of the organism 
and the environment, determine all sorts of changes 
in the quality of the mental states as regards 
pleasure and pain. To show how these changes 
come about is to obtain the laws of “ algedonics.” 

The principal law at which the author arrives is 
a psycho-physical one. “ Pleasure results from the 
use of surplus stored force in the organ whose 
activity determines the mental state or psychosis; 
and pain is determined by the reception of a 
stimulus to which the organ is incapable of re-act- 
ing completely.” The connection is thus direct with 
the particular organ, only indirect with the welfare of 
the individual. This seems a not improbable view ; 
but, as is usually the case, the physiological is more 
disputable than the purely psychological part of the 
theory. Introspection, as Mr. Marshall recognises— 
and this is one of the merits of his book—must 
always be fundamental in psychology. Physio- 
logical theorising is secondary, and, to attach any 
meaning to it, we must combine it with the results 
of introspection. 

To ssthetics, Mr. Marshall gives a very wide 
sense. “That object,’ he says, “is to be con- 
sidered beautiful which produces a psychosis that 
is permanently pleasurable in revival.” And, when 
we are dealing with the «sthetic “impression” as 
distinguished from the «esthetic “ judgment,” every- 
thing that enters into the pleasure of the moment is 
eesthetic unless it brings with it at the time a balance 
of pain. By various distinctions, Mr. Marshall succeeds 
in the end in marking off a field that is sesthetic in a 
more special sense; but more ought to have been made 
of the disinterested character of wsthetic feeling, and 
of the distinction of “ form” from “ matter.” 





The most successful part of Mr. Marshall's 
sesthetic theory is where he shows how it is neces- 
sary for the artist to eliminate pain, and how this 
accounts for many principles that have been thought 
to be fundamental in «esthetic science, but in reality 
are not. The principle of “ imitation,” for example, 
depends on this. We are accustomed, in the course 
of nature, to see things in such and such ways. To 
represent them as deviating too much from what is 
customary causes pain, through the incompatibility 
of the present impression with a mental habit that 
has been formed. To avoid this shock the artist 
must, within limits, imitate what he sees; but no 
positive «sthetic effect comes from mere imitation. 
Similarly with the principle of “truth.” Really, 
this means “ avoidance of untruth,” because a recog- 
nised untruth gives a shock that interferes with 
artistic enjoyment. ‘“ Usefulness” in architecture 
has similarly no positive «sthetic value. What 
really tells is “the non-ssthetic effect of the non- 
useful.” The principle of “ repose” also has a merely 
negative value. It means that an architectural 
arrangement must not be felt to be unstable. In art 
too, as in nature, we “get used” to certain effects. 
Thus the artist not only has to imitate what occurs 
naturally, but also to conform to certain canons 
impressed by artistic education. This often brings 
about fixation of art. A shock of painful surprise 
has to be overcome by those who would innovate. 

This last idea of Mr. Marshall's is evidently a very 
good explanation from its causes of the demand for 
“correctness.” There are many other points of 
interest in his wsthetic discussions, which show the 
value of a psychological theory of pleasure and pain 
for art, though they do not quite establish the 
author's all-inclusive view of the relation of “ alge- 
donics”’ to esthetics. 





THE KINGDOM OF THE HEART. 


West Irish Fork Tates. By W. Larminie. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

Wetsu Farry Tates anp OTHER Srorres. By P. H. 
Emerson. London: D. Nutt. 

FoLKLORE OF ScotrisH Locus anp Sprines. By James 
Mackinlay. Glasgow: W. M. Hodge & Co. 

LEGENDS OF THE Micmacs. By the Rev. Silas T. Rand. 

‘ London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. LARMINIE has collected the largest bundle of 
West Connaught and Donegal Folk-tales yet given 
to the world, and introduced them with an in- 
genious but not altogether convincing essay 
wherein he endeavours to trace a connection between 
the various types of Fairy and Folk tales extant in 
Germany, Scotland, and Ireland, and the various 
“Aryan” and “non-Aryan” races supposed to 
make up these nations. He considers the stories of 
domestic incidents and feelings, the kind of story you 
find in Grimm, to be “ Aryan,” and the stories of 
romantic and extravagant adventures to be “non- 
Aryan;” and points out that the German tales are 
mainly of the first kind, and the Highland Scottish 
of the second, and the Irish something between the 
two. Even if the Aryan theory were surer 
ground to build on than it seems to be, it might 
yet be said: first, that we have not yet a 
sufficient bulk of Irish tales to strike a balance 
between domestic and non-domestic; that every new 
book makes the balance dip lower on the side of 
romance and extravagance ; that Crocker and Whitty 
had “domestic” imaginations which must perforce 
have coloured their work, and made them reject as 
incoherent and barbarous many a story which Miss 
MacClintock, Lady Wilde, Mr. Curtin, Mr. David 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Hyde, or Mr. Larminie would have 
known for treasure trove. We have more love than 
our fathers had for the elemental and the vague, and 
the next five or ten years may submerge the not 
too numerous domestic tales of Ireland under a 
tumultuous tide of pure romance. And, secondly, 
it is possible to explain the predominance of 
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domestic stories in Germany by the complex 
society, by the wealth and order of the “ Father- 
land;” and their comparative scarcity in Ireland 
and Highland Scotland by the unsettled and 
sordid life of the Irish and Scottish poor, who 
may well find wild legends of kings and queens, 
dragons and demons, more attractive and beautiful 
than any legends of their own narrow life. The 
writer knows nothing except by hearsay of the 
Scottish poor, but he knows enough of the Irish 
to find the comparative lack of domestic folk-lore 
no more inexplicable than the lack of home-made 
wine. When the Irish peasant-woman is suf- 
ficiently at ease to store cowslip and elderberry 
wine in her cupboard, she will begin also to 
weave fanciful traditions around the roof - trees 
and the hearth. One of Mr. Larminie’s minor 
deductions, however, is not only interesting but 
probable. He points out that there are three 
cycles of Irish heroic legend—the Divine, the Cuchul- 
lin and the Finian—and suggests that the first two 
were the creation of a conquering race, and the last, 
with its incoherence and its artlessness and its con- 
tinuous affinities with folk-lore, of the conquered. 
He contends that the pre-Celtic origin of the Finian 
cycle is made the more likely by the fact of its surviv- 
ing in the memories of the Irish and Scottish peasants, 
while the far nobler Cuchullin cycle is comparatively 
unknown in Ireland, where its special interpreters, the 
bards, were so powerful, and still less known in Scot- 
land, where the bardic order was never established. 
These Finian legends are in fact, he contends, very 
ancient folk-lore altered and elaborated by the bards 
of a more highly developed race. His own wild 
stories, though not Finian, bear clear mark of bardic 
handling in such fine passages as the description of 
an enchanted sea:—‘‘ Where there were seals, whales, 
crawling, creeping things, little beasts of the sea, with 
red mouths, rising on the sole and palm of the oar, 
making fairy music and melody for themselves, till 
the sea arose in strong waves, hushed with magic, 
hushed with wondrous voices.” 

Mr. Emerson has gathered into a slim little book 
a dozen or two of Welsh tales, with a few from 
other countries. He has heard them from fishermen, 
farmers, sailors, and the like, and printed them 
without much in the way of comment. They con- 
trast in a decided fashion with Irish fairy lore, and 
would be called “domestic” for the most part by 
Mr. Larminie, for they deal with the gain and loss of 
money and other household vicissitudes, and the very 
fairies they tell of are less elemental and incalculable 
than the fairies of Ireland. No Irish, and probably no 
Highland peasant, would make the fairy queen say 
“You must love your neighbour, you must love all 
mankind,” and spend her days and nights in good 
works. Every county clothes its share of the hand- 
ful of root-tales of the world with something of its 
own emotional life and gives them a colour, an 
odour, a flavour peculiar to itself, for the land of 
fairy is as certainly the kingdom of the heart as 
heaven is the kingdom of the soul, and must change 
with the whims of the heart. 

Mr. Mackinlay writes a chronicle of the great war 
between the two kingdoms in his exhaustive and 
invaluable “Folk Lore of Scottish Lochs and 
Springs,” and shows us the saint gradually elbowing 
the kelpie out of his sacred well and turning into a 
place of penance and renunciation what had been a 
fountain of desire and wonder and fantasy. He has 
chapters on the “‘ Worship of Waters,” “ Saints and 
Springs,” “ Healing and Holy Wells,” “Sun Worship 
and Well Worship,” and the like, and the story is the 
same everywhere. Women seek pardon for their 
sins by encircling upon their knees the holy well 
wherein nine mystical hazel trees once dropped 
little crimson nuts, whose taste gave knowledge of 
all art and poetry. 

A portion of Mr. Rand’s “Legends of the Mic- 
macs” deals with this contest in more modern days, 
and lets us see folk-lore about * pale-face” saints in 
league with the pagan folk-lore of Europe, to modify 


and remodel the ancient legends of the Indians, 
But probably because this new lore, while losing 
many of its European characteristics, has not had 
time to put on completely the native dress and 
manners; the old transformation of the root-tales, 
the old folk-lore with its demigods of the forest, its 
dancing elves, its immortal hunters, is in every way 
the more splendid and impressive. Mr. Rand is any- 
thing but a good story-teller, for he is given to adding 
trite reflections of his own, and holds it for a merit 
that he has told the tales in his own words rather 
than in the words of the story-tellers; but many 
years as an Indian missionary and a perfect know- 
ledge of the Micmac language have given him a 
unique opportunity. No clumsiness could make 
these tales other than fascinating. Here are the 
old root-tales again, the story of the elfin bride, 
“the three tasks,” the Andromeda story, the story 
of the giant who keeps his life in some hidden object 
for safety, the stories of the shoes of swiftness, of 
the tune that made everyone dance willy nilly, of 
Atalanta’s race, of the mermaid who leaves her hus- 
band at the first glimpse of the water, and many 
another, but all drenched, as it were, for centuries 
with the emotions of hunters and dwellers in solitary 
wigwams, and made human and touching by a love 
of brother for sister, mother for child, which seems 
but the shadow of continual peril, and interwrought 
with the life of birds and beasts, with the murmurings 
and the silences of the forest. Here, too, are certain 
other stories which have little resemblance to any 
other folk-lore, but have been born wholly of the 
wonder and terror of the great solitudes of Canada. 
Of these none is more impressive than “ The Indian 
transformed into a Chénoo.” A hunting party, 
consisting of both men and women, had been away 
one winter in a remote part of the forest, and on 
their return one of the young men proposed to one 
of the girls and was rejected. Enraged by his 
rejection he made a sleep-producing drug out of 
herbs, and pressed a mass of snow into a hard snow- 
ball and crept into her tent one night. He held the 
drug to her nostrils until natural sleep became a 
drugged stupor, and then laid the snow-ball upon 
her breast and crept out again. The snow made 
her heart icy cold, and threw a spell over her; so 
that when she woke she was ill and cross, and 
refused to eat: Her parents were very fond of her, 
and became anxious; but all they could do would 
not make her eat. After two or three days she 
went to the well for water, and stayed so long that 
they followed her. They found her greedily eating 
snow. She said she had a burning sensation in her 
stomach which the snow cured, and that the taste, 
too, was pleasant to her. In a few days more she began 
to grow fierce, as though she desired to kill somebody. 
At last she called her parents to her and told them 
that they must kill her and burn her body, leaving no 
fragment unconsumed, or she would be forced to 
kill them ; for her nature was changing, though sore 
against her will, and she was being turned by an 
evil spell into a Chénoo, an unconquerable demon, 
a haunter of solitary places. They were loth to kill 
her, but were at last persuaded, and were told that 
they must load seven guns and fire them at her all 
at once, and that they were to do this seven times ; 
but if the seventh volley did not kill her nothing 
would, and she must kill them and devour 
them. They fired six volleys, but did not seem to 
injure her. She then smiled encouragingly, as 
though she said “You will succeed,” and at the 
seventh volley fell dead riddled with bullets. 


everything else was reduced to fine ash, refused to 
burn, for it was frozen into a solid mass; but at 
last that, too, disappeared. They then moved quickly 
from the neighbourhood, lest some minute fragment 
of bone might have escaped the fire and started up 
into a full-grown demon. There is the very essence 





of the haunted life of the forest in such a story as 
| this. The traveller and the historian may tell us 


| what the Indians look like, grotesque in feathers and 








They then burnt the body. The heart, long after | 
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red-ochre, or ridiculous in trousers and blankets, or 
make us laugh at their endeavours to talk our alien 
tongue and learn our alien ways; but only the folk- 
lorist can reveal the desires and fancies and terrors, 
which awake in their hearts when they peer into 
the still pool or out into the shadows of the forest ; 
and of desire and fancy and terror is the soul made! 





FICTION. 


A TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA. Romance. 
Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


By W. D. 


THe Wuite Viren. By George Manville Fenn. In 2 
Vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Pemproke. A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. London: 


Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
THe Exites and Orner Srories. By Richard Harding 
Davis. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


In “A Traveller from Altruria” Mr. W. D. 
Howells has prepared a surprise for his readers, 
who will naturally expect to find in this volume 
another of those elaborately artificial novels to 
which they are accustomed from his pen. But 
for once Mr. Howells has forsaken the familiar 
path of conventional fiction, and “ A Traveller from 
Altruria” strikes a new note. It is a satire, cast in 
the form of an allegory, in which the author conveys 
his frank opinion of the American social economy, 
and delivers many a shrewd hit at the obvious 
defects of that system. Mr. Homos, the “ traveller,” 
is the medium of the satire; for Altruria is merely 
a synonym for Utopia, and the allegorical hero of 
the book serves to expound Mr. Howells’ theories 
by means of a comparison between the Utopian 
ideal and the American reality of democratic govern- 
ment. The mythical traveller has journeyed from 
Altruria in order to observe the actual working of 
the democratic system in other lands, and he is 
dismayed to find that its practical result in the 
United States is “ to establish insuperable inequali- 
ties, and to forbid the hope of the brotherhood 
which its polity proclaims.” He goes to a typical 
summer resort of the wealthy city folk, where he 
meets a typical selection of “the classes.” In a 
series of dialogues between these people and the 
inquiring Altrurian, he discovers the very patent 
fact that altruism is at a discount, and that “the 
American ideal is not to change the conditions for 
all, but for each to rise above the rest if he can.” 
Mr. Howells has drawn his types with force and 
discrimination. The idle rich lady, Mrs. Makely, 
stuffed with placid egotism and shallow good- 
nature, is an admirable portrait, and serves as a 
target for a good deal of the author's polished wit. 
The book is full of smart epigram, and the satire 
is both light and pungent in quality; but one is con- 
strained to wonder if it was worth while to expend 
all this labour in demonstrating obvious facts. 
Perhaps Mr. Howells’ compatriots will decide the 
point. 

The “ White Virgin” is not a lady, but a mine— 
a wonderful mine in Derbyshire, where lead and 
silver have in the past been found in vast quantities, 
and where Clive Reed and his father hope to find 
them again in quantities still larger. But, before 
Clive Reed is permitted to make his fortune out of 
the “ White Virgin,” he is exposed to as many trials 
as the patient Griselda herself. His father dies, and 
though his grief for the loss of his parent might 
possibly have been mitigated by the fact that he 
inherits the whole of his vast fortune, with the excep- 
tion of a small annuity bequeathed to his wicked elder 
brother, Jessop Reed, Clive takes his bereavement 
to heart. Then Janet Praed, his sweetheart, plays 
him false, and secretly marries the disreputable and 
disinherited Jessop. Having stolen his brother's 
sweetheart, Jessop next proceeds, with the aid of a 
scoundrelly money-lender, to steal the “ White 
Virgin.” By this time Clive has transferred his 
attentions from the fickle Janet to the beautiful 
Dinah Gurdon, who lives in a cottage with her father, 





a retired m&jor, near the mine. But even in this 
love affair Clive is not happy. With a deplorable 
lack of discretion, he has engaged an unmitigated 
ruffian as manager of the mine, and this ruffian, 
Sturgess by name, has conceived a violent passion for 
Dinah, which leads him to waylay that younglady and 
insult herabominably whenever hehas anopportunity. 
And she, having that peculiar kind of delicacy 
which is happily more common in novels than in 
real life, is too much ashamed of the ruffian’s insults 
to mention them to her father or lover. Nor is this 
all. One unfortunate evening, Clive Reed suddenly 
striking a match in a dark lane, discovers Dinah in 
the arms of the other villain, his brother Jessop. 
This is too much for poor Clive, who, having for- 
given his brother's original sin, now finds it repeated 
in a yet more aggravated form. He disowns Dinah 
—who is, of course, the innocent victim of appear- 
ances—and dashes off to kill his brother, an act from 
which he is happily saved by a sudden attack of 
illness. We have said enough to show that Mr. 
Manville Fenn’s last story is not devoid of incident, 
and that the incidents are of a somewhat melo- 
dramatic character. Of the class to which it belongs, 
the story is a good example ; but it is not everybody 
who likes that class. 

In “ Pembroke,” Miss Wilkins gives us another 
remarkable and extremely powerful study of New 
England life. We doubt if she has ever done any- 
thing so good as this before; but the literary merit 
of the story is equalled by its extreme painfulness, and 
we are inclined to think that one, at least, of the 
characters, Deborah Thayer, is altogether too repul- 
sive a person to be presented to any general circle of 
readers. The stern Puritanism of New England 
may have bred fiends in human shape like this, 
though we doubt it. But whether it did so or 
not, we frankly confess that we do not think the story 
of such a woman ought ever to have been told by 
a literary artist. Deborah Thayer practises 
hideous cruelties in the name of religion and at 
the call of duty, but if she had not been naturally a 
monster of cruelty she could not have treated her 
children as she did. Her presence in this volume is 
a blot upon the story as a whole, no more to be 
justified than that wanton obtrusion of other forms 
of vice upon the attention of readers to which 
writers of the erotic school are addicted. Apart 
from this vile woman, who flogs her favourite child 
to death, the characters in “ Pembroke” are striking 
and natural, and are drawn with all that care and 
skill by which the author's work is distinguished. 
But we frankly confess that the book is poisoned for 
us by the presence of this New England Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, and we can only recommend it for perusal to 
those readers who are not afraid of having their 
hearts wrung by a needless tale of hideous cruelty. 

Mr. R. H. Davis steadily improves as a writer of 
short stories. “The Exiles” is a collection of tales 
all of which are meritorious, and one or two of 
which are exceptionally strong. The first and 
longest tale, that which gives its name to the 
book, is a curious study of contemporary life in 
Tangier. We do not know how far the picture of 
the place here presented to us is an accurate one. 
If it be free from exaggeration, then the European 
society of Tangier must have undergone a consider- 
able change within the last few years. Ten years 
ago a few black sheep were to be found in the 
dirty, picturesque Arab city, the walls of which can 
be seen on a fine day from the signal-station at 
Gibraltar. But, if Mr. Davis may be trusted, the 
greater part of the Christian population now 
consists of men and women who are social out- 
casts. Whether few or numerous, however, these 
exiles have furnished our author with the subject 
of a very amusing and not uninstructive story. 
A young American lawyer named Holcombe, who is 
known in New York for his stern advocacy of honest 
living and his hatred of evil-doers of every class, has 
broken down in health, and goes to Tangier to re- 
cruit. The very first person he meets on landing is 
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a fraudulent police-commissioner of Néw York, who 
had fled to escape a prosecution in which Holcombe 
is the leading spirit: and almost everybody else 
whom he sees in the place is in a similar position. 
Even the beautiful ladies whom he admires as they 
return from their afternoon rides have been con- 
spicuous figures in the Divorce or other courts of 
Europe and America. In short, Holcombe finds that 
the only society he can meet at Tangier consists of 
the very class of persons he most bitterly hates and 
despises. The story shows how, bit by bit, his vehe- 
ment personal antipathies are removed, and how, 
without condoning the sin, he learns to take a more 
humane view of the sinners. It is a charming little 
sketch, and there are other stories in the book 
almost as amusing and as true to life. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

THE exact derivation of the name “ Westmorland ” is still a 
disputed point, and one over which most people will leave 
pedants to wrangle. (Opinions differ as to whether the word 
means moor or mere—the land of the fells or the lakes—for the 
derivation of the name from a mythical British king is now 
quite disearded by scholars. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the “ land of the western meres, or lakes,” and this is 
the view which Mr. Ferguson supports in his “ History of West- 
morland,” whieh forms the new volume in Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
well-known series. We are reminded in these pages that even 
as late as last century the Lake District was as primitive as 
could well be imagined. English travellers even as late as 
George I1., with rare exceptions, cared next to nothing for 
mountain scenery. In fact, in Mr. Ferguson’s words, * they 
liked their sherry sweet and their scenery flat,” and preferred 
the view of Surrey from Richmond Hill to any other in the 
world. The curious reader of to-day may encounter the enthu- 
siastic writer of yesterday in the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1748, where a romantie description is given of 
a sentimental journey to the shores of Lake * Winandermere.” 
Gray's “ Journal” and Gilpin’s “ Tour” turned the thoughts of 
the fashionable world towards the neglected beauties of West- 
morland, and farther west a local Catholic priest fanned the 
flame of curiosity by the publication in 1775 of the first guide- 
book to the English lakes, the forerunner of a multitude whose 
name is legion. The French Revolution made the rich and 
titled quake, and they feared to take their walks abroad, 
and in consequence dawdled and flirted to their hearts 

content around Ullswater, Windermere, Grasmere, and other 
resorts of the leisured lover of the picturesque. After- 

wards men of genins like Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 

and De Quincey settled under the shadow of the hills, and gave 

the whole region imperishable memories. This scholarly mono- 

graph, of course, begins at the beginning, with the ancient cairns 

which are found on almost every fell. It describes the roads, 

forts, and towns in Westmorland during the Roman occupation, 

and helps us to understand what were the aspects of that wild 

country-side under the Normans, the Plantagenets, the Tudors, 

and the Stuarts. The Jacobite rising in 1715, and the much 

more serious outbreak thirty years later on behalf of the Young 

Pretender, is deseribed in its local aspects with much vividness 

in these pages; and the later and more humdrum phases in the 

annals of the county, when raids and forays were things of thie 

past, and Highland enthusiasm had spent its foree, and with it 

much of its blood, over a lost cause, are briefly indicated. Mr. 

Ferguson has in truth written a painstaking and scholarly book, 

though he might easily have rendered the strange romantic 

annals of this mountainous county more attractive and stirring 

without departure from exactitude of statement. 

By no means a book to neglect is “ From the Frontier,” a 
collection of travel pictures and stories of savage life gathered 
by Mr. Frederick Boyle in the course of his wanderings up and 
down the earth. Each of these sketches—there are a dozen of 
them in the volume—is realistic, and two or three are as dramatic 
as they are unconventional. At the outset Mr. Boyle introduces 
us to what he quaintly ealls the sweet pagan quiet of Ceylon; and 
presently the seene changes to Cape Colony, and in his lively 
company we traverse both its so-called deserts, the Gouff and 
the Karroo.. Then the scene changes to Borneo, and presently 
tu Cabul, and a march across country to Kandahar; and then, 
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oddly enough, by way of violent contrast, we dip into the modern 
civilised world again, to find ourselves cauy ht in the toils of the 
modern love-story of English life. Summer delays her coming, 
or else we would have said that this is a book for a midsummer 
night's dream, for its legends and tales of adventure are of a 
kind to stir even a sluggish imagination; but, under existing 
atmospheric conditions, we will only add that even a June fire- 
side becomes less unweleome in such good company. 
Three writers who term themselves a Seribe, a Pharisee, and 
a Lawyer, have taken up their parable concerning “The Wels 
Pulpit” in a little volume which hardly calls for more tha 
passing remark, The Pharisee describes his own experiences in 
childhood and youth in a Welsh town, and he does so with a 
touch of humour and ina tone in which sentiment and scorn are 
intermingled. The Seribe thinks that Welsh Nonconformity 
stands to-day in slippery places. “If our religious leaders 
would widen the horizon of their duties and move more freely 
among the breezes of the world, they would, I am conyinced, 
become better preachers and better men.” He asserts that 
already the intellectual, social, and spiritual needs have outgrown 
the “narrow ideas” of the Welsh pulpit. He makes other 
carping remarks, and indulges in sweeping assertions, which as 
they are vague in themselves and anonymous in their origin, 
searcely carry much weight. Then the truth leaps to light. 
The Scribe is ont of sympathy with the creed of Christendom, 
and, willing to justify himself, he assails the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as not acceptable to the spirit of the age—a state- 
ment which it is possible to admit, whilst arriving at very 
different conelusions from his own. He is evidently enamoured 
of Unitarianism, and ought in common fairness to follow his 
convictions. Welsh Nonconformity, broadly understood, is of 
another mind, and asks for no allegiance from those who refuse 
to aecept that which is fundamental in its teaching. The lawyer 
displays both more head and more heart, and his little paper on 
“The Pulpit and Life’’ is full of moral earnestness, insight, 
and common-sense. He thinks that the Welsh Pulpit is lacking 
in actuality, and deals too slackly with the ethieal problems of 
life. The religion of Wales seems to him too much in the 
clouds, aud he hints that morality is after all not ineapable of 
an eT presentment, even to the nimble-witted imaginative 
Celt. 

General Garfield’s life as soldier and President is told with 
passable skill in Mr. Rutherford’s monograph—one of a series 
of brief biographies for boys. It isa noble story of self-help 
which is told in these pages, and it traces step by step the way 
in which the son of a poor widow in the backwoods of Ohio rose 
by character and capacity to the most exalted position in the 
New World. His tragic fate, and the manner in which he met 
it in the ernel weeks when he lingered between life and death, 
render the final pages of even this modest book eloquent in their 
revelation of quiet heroism. 
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